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- wake, OChurehu - nit - ed, Be - hold your new- 


1A 
2. A- wake, O Churchu - nit - ed! Re-demp-tion’s day 
3. A- wake, OChurchu - nit - ed! Like one great ar 
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has come; 
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Full- clad in God’s own ar - mor, Go forth to fight and pray. 
To - day the hard-fought bat - tle, To - mor - row comes the — song. 
Let ev - ery line and sec - tor Full- ar - mored face the foe. 
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A - gainst the Church of | Je - sus, ’Gainst na - tions bleed 
Let prayerand in - ter - ces - sion Like ho- ly in 
Hold high the Cross of Je - Ries Rich days of — serv 
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-ing sore, 
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The le - gion hosts of Sa - tan Are set in world-wide war. 


While new-born con - se - cra - tion U - nites in sac - 
"Till all the world shall wor - ship The Christ our Lord 


ri - fice. 


and King. 
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Dr. Schmidt’s fine hymn has been set to music by 
(See article sa! “tei iuiue,) 


prominent organist of the Church. 
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Ginn eeoe: 
Paper 
Day 


appointed by our Gen- 


eral Synod—will be 


Sunday, 
October 21 


Will it be observed in 
your Church? 


If not, why not? 


Ask for sample copies 
of the MessEnceER, sub- 
scription cards, and any 


other helps you need. 


Your co-operation is 
essential to success. ‘To 
place Christian literature 
into the homes of the 
people is a real service to 
the cause of Christ and 
to the welfare of your 


country. 
e 


We count on you! 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 11, 1954 
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STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION 

One can never quite despair of a na- 
tion whose Cabinet officers are idealists 
and men especially of pronounced religious 


views. Think of England and the men 
she has had in her Cabinets—Gladstone, 
Salisbury, Lloyd George, Balfour, and As- 
quith. What a difference it has made in 


our Cabinets because of John Hay, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, William Jennings 
Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, Elihu Root—men 
who besides being great statesmen were 
also great religious geniuses—great Chris- 
tians as well as great men. Such is the 
situation we are now in, not only have we 
a great statesman as Secretary of Agri- 
culture but we have a great scholar and 
a Christian. Henry A. Wallace belongs 
to the order of prophets and reformers, 
and also to the true leaders on fire with 
God, too, to whom a campaign in idealism 
with Amos, Isaiah, Knox, Calvin and so 
on, means a great and holy adventure if 
pursued in the right direction. 

Mr. Wallace was invited by President 
Albert W. Palmer to deliver the Alden- 
Tuthill Leetures before the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary this year. “President 
Palmer knew I had been ‘thinking along 
these lines a good many years.” I had 
been thinking that for the past four years 
we have been going through an economical 
and a social crisis probably as severe as 
any we have had to face for several years. 
We have come to it as a result, in large 
part, of our failure to learn how to live 
with abundance. We have overcome vast 
physical forces,—we have man power, and 
we have machine power, and the technique 
to convert these into necessaries, into a 
much higher standard of living; yet here 
we have fallen down in our machinery for 
living; we have failed to direct the forees 
to high ends; we have not been able to 
permeate these with the principles of high 
living; we have not been able to bend 
them to religious uses. In consideration 
of this general subject, Mr. Wallace has 
devoted his book: “Statesmanship and Re- 
ligion.” (The Round Table Press.) 


It was here that our ancestors surpassed 
us. They were a rugged race of individu- 
alists who knew how to carve a nation 
out of a wilderness. No other spirit could 
have done this. .No wonder they needed 
all the physical strength they could get. 
No wonder that they turned to the most 
rugged of the Psalms of David, It called 
forth the best in them. It made them 
Godlike. By and by the military leaders 
came to the front. The hill tribe leaders 
grew stronger. The wandering tax col- 
lectors grew stronger. The Progressive 
Independents came to the front. It was 
not many generations before Elijah, 
Amos, Micah, Jeremiah had_things in their 
hands. They with their long white beards 
stand out in the picture. (Senator Nor- 


ris and his long white beard were as un- 
popular as they became under President 
Coolidge.) Now if we had been as sure 
as they that we would have been watch- 
ing sheep we would have been watching. 
3ut most of us feel we would have been 
saying: “Old Amos must have been telling 
those crooked priests and old business. men 
where to get off. In that way we will get 
a stable dollar.” Amos was neither an 
economist nor a politician. He was a pro- 
phet. He was a farmer but he was a 
reformer. Amaziah was a farmer. Micah 
was an enraged farmer. He was more en- 
raged than any who had gone before. He 
was enraged over conditions. “What doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
love merey, and to walk humbly before 
thy God.” Hezekiah began building up an 
allegiance against Assyria. Do you not 
see that each one of these men went a 
step further than any of his predecessors? 
Stronger and stronger each one became, 
till at last they could say: “We are Je- 
hovah’s people; in Jehovah alone let us 
trust.” 

Isaiah seems to have been the first man 
in history to meditate long and deep in- 
ternational trusts. He said with profound 
conviction that they would come to be 
based on justice, that they could live and 
worship in comfort together because based 
on the just law of Jehovah. “The ulti- 
mate justice and peace as visioned by 
Isaiah have not yet been realized. But 
in literally millions of hearts this vision 
still endures. The spirit may be burning 
feebly. But there are many today who 
are willing to say almost with the vigor 
of Isaiah that this thing will eventually 
and surely come to pass.” Micah picks up 
the strain. The ultimate justice and peace 
as visioned by Isaiah have not yet been 
realized, but he goes on saying: “I will 
put my law in their inward parts and in 
their hearts I will write it and I will be 
their God, and they shall be my people.” 
The typical farmer on his mortgaged land 
in the West can say these things almost 
the same as Amos. They do not come to 
Chicago nor to Washington, “but I have 
listened to many of them in the Middle 
West and the South and at times the 
depth of their feeling is almost pathetic.” 
The time is being set when a social battle 
is being staged and it will be very aston- 
ishingly set and similar to that which 
went on then. “We shall need men who 
shall be willing to think more fervently 
and vigorously than those who have been 
our leaders hitherto.” “We need thinking 
equal in vigor to that of the prophets if 
we are to define with sufficient clearness 
on which of the issues are necessary if this 
nation is not to wallow helpless in world 
affairs like a ship without a rudder. The 
great lesson of the prophets seems to me 
is their intensity of conviction that be- 
hind the material there is something su- 


premely worth while which guides us in 
our handling of material things.” 

The second lecture treats the reformers 
in the same way. The reformers of the 
sixteenth century are astonishingly like 
the prophets who came twenty-five hun- 
dred years before. John Calvin and John 
Knox felt just as deeply as Amos and 
Isaiah or Jeremiah. Many evils trace to 
these men of iron who determined to seek 
God in their own way no matter how much 
trouble they caused easy-going contempo- 
raries. Luther, Knox and Calvin, were 
almost exactly Isaiah, Micah and Amos. 

One would expect that the next fight 
between the two religions would be be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism, It 
is not so. The difference between them 
is little compared with the difference be- 
tween Catholicism and Communism. Mr. 
Wallace expects it between these two 
when it comes. He is convinced that we 
are approaching the time of spiritual al- 
legiances on a much broader basis. There 
are genuine seekers in all religions, believ- 
ing in the Fatherhood of God, the trans- 
cendence of man, in the transcendental, 
mystical importance of all that this means 
in terms of other worldliness, while at the 
same time they believe in the fundamen- 
tal necessity of embodying these inner per- 
ceptions in terms of the machinery of the 
outside world. To formulate in terms of 
the new machinery and set it to work will 
be the duty of the prophets of this age. 
The “ultimate reality, I am convinced, is 
much more in line with what the prophets 
saw and what Jesus saw than most of 
the humanists would care to admit.” Does 
Mr. Wallace look for a return to the reli- 
gion Jesus and the prophets held? “TI can- 
not but feel that the destiny of the world 
is toward a far greater unity than that 
which we now enjoy, and that in order to 
attain such unity it will be necessary for 
the members of the different races, classes 
and creeds to open their hearts and minds 
to the unfolding of the immediate future 
in a way which they never have done. 
The stress and strain of the next twenty 
years are going to be peculiarly favorable 
to such an awakening. Men will undoubt- 
edly arise who can make the issues vital 
and real. I feel that it is impossible to 
clarify the issues further until such a time 
as the pressure of events have further 
sharpened our inward vision.” 


At the annual meeting of the Federal 
Council of Religions’ Executive Committee, 
Secretary Wallace was asked to give the 
closing. address, “Statesmanship and Reli- 
gion.” It was an impassioned plea for the 
permeating of the “New Deal” with reli- 
gion. I cannot go into it here only to say 
it was to fashion and shape the prinei- 
ples of politics by the principles of reli- 
gion — the principles of the prophets of 
Jesus. Frederick Lynch. 


Character Training for Youth 


During recent years there has been con- 
siderable discussion in 


many groups con- 
cerning the deterioration of character 
among the young people. With a great 


increase in juvenile criminality, in breach 
of trust, in shady practices among men 
and women who have been looked upon as 
leaders in different communities, many 
people have begun to charge the eduea- 
tional system with failure or with inabil- 


By W. R. 


ity to cope with the problem of character 
training. In so doing these people have 
overlooked a few conditions. 

First, character training is something 
different from the teaching of mathematics 
or Latin. There are some things in char- 
acter training which should be taught in 
the formal or semi-formal classroom, but 
character education is a continuous thing 
beginning at the cradle and continuing 
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through life. It is being moulded during 
every hour of the 365 days of the year. 
Every incident, happening, idea and belief 
is having its effect, and is in some degree 
modifying the habits, the ideas, ideals, and 
belief of the child. Probably the most ef- 
fective and efficient agencies are the moy- 
ies, the parents, the playground associates, 


the magazines, and general conditions im — _ 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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IT IS YOUR DAY 


No greater mistake could be made by the pastors of the 
Church than to think of Church Paper Day as an observ- 
ance primarily designed to benefit the Church paper and, 
therefore, of little direct value to themselves and the 
Churches they are called to serve. It is really your day, 
because it affords such an outstanding opportunity to bring 
blessing to the work committed to your care. Jf we can- 
not create a membership interested enough to read about 
the religion which they profess to believe, our cause is surely 
doomed. 

Indeed, we have no right to perpetuate the kind of weak 
and wobbling Protestantism which is not deeply enough 
concerned to read about what the Churches are doing and 
what they ought to do. We recognize full well that it is 
not easy, at a time like this, to create in great masses of 
our people a love for the right kind of reading. The mate- 
rialistic and mechanistic age through which we have been 
passing has done serious things to our thinking, our tastes 
and our moral standards. All of us have to some extent 
become victims of the specious and ofttimes vicious bally- 
hoo of a pagan civilization. 

The late Dr. C. W. Petty reminded us of the difficulty of 
the modern preacher, whose responsibility is to interpret 
to folks whose thoughts and tasks have been so sadly poi- 
soned and tarnished by this seepage of a pagan world, the 
life, the work and the teachings of One Who for human- 
ity’s sake died upon a cross. Any amateur psychologist, 
he thought, can imagine the reaction of the average taste 
of today to the Te Deum sung on. Sunday morning, when 
it has been ‘“‘satisfied during the week in listening to the 
whining voice of Mr. Vallee as it exposed, by way of the 
microphone, how futile even a Yale education can be.” 
But in the midst of the shallowness and futility of current 
thinking, the duty of those who believe in. spiritual and 
supernatural religion is clear. Church Paper Day is your 
chance. If you do not use it, if you fail to magnify it, 
it means an incalculable loss to the cause you profess to 
love. 


“ARE YE NOT MUCH BETTER?” 


Standing on the parapet of rock deposited behind a well- 
known, but now abandoned, colliery in the western part of 
Schuylkill County, one is presented with a panorama of 
Edenic beauty bounded, on the north, by a majestic moun- 
tain wall of blue; on the east, by a gently rising slope which, 
like some stealthy camel’s nose, lifts and rends in twain 
the living curtain of the vale; on the west, by tints and 
shades of green and solid brown which slowly fade into 
the nothingness that reigns between the earth and the blue 
ethereal sky. 

Fertile fields and wooded hillsides, winding lanes and 
babbling brooks, gardens here and forests there—all con- 
spire with the eloquence of nature to make of this a mystic 
paradise for singing birds, an idyllic home for squatting 
men. 

As a relentless spider who, with the persistence of his 
intriguing art, spins his web from tiny nook to hidden 
crevice, so the enterprise of man has interlaced the terra 
of this scenic glen with a beguiling network of highways 
that lead from meadow-brook to mountain spring, from 
public school to Christian Church, from busy mart to happy 
home. 

Here inhabitants of sturdy stock, for many years sup- 
ported by the wealthy suck of mountain breasts, have tilled 
and sown; have built and wrought; have laughed and 
sighed; have lived and died as creatures of Him who, at 
the first, from the vantage point of His celestial throne, 
looked upon the earth and saw that it was good. 

But now the virgin mountain stores have been deserted 
and, with nought but open sores and ugly scars as grim 
reminders of a passing generation of intense mining opera- 
tions, their wounded slopes and bleeding sides have been 
abandoned to the healing balm of erosion and the elements. 
No more from the bosom of the mount, but from the 
bowels of the earth must they who choose this lovely vale 
as their abiding home derive the milk and honey of their 
day-to-day subsistence. Henceforth the homes which 
grace the highways and nestle in the byways of the plain 
between two protecting mountain barriers must shelter a 
strictly agricultural rather than a partially industrial popu- 
lace) 

Such a change in the work-a-day life of the people calls 
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for new social habits and customs. How the citizens of 
this vale shall make the transition without a break in their 
morale and without allowing the seeds of decay to be scat- 
tered among them is their present weighty problem. 
Keeping in mind the plight of these inhabitants, the 
observer, on the mountain ledge, may find a clue to its re- 
moval in the very scene of Nature’s beauty which, in such 
majestic strokes of native grandeur, rolls before his 
startled eyes. Like One who, by the shores of Galilee, was 
concerned about the happiness of the fisherfolk in that 
far-off clime and said to them: “Consider the lilies of the 
field; they toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these ;” so a mod- 
ern prophet, descending from his pinnacle of observation 
into the familiar haunts of erstwhile mining folk, might 
say: “Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they?” 


—HeErRMAN J. NAFTZINGER 
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BUT THE OLD QUESTIONS ARE BIG ONES 


On one point connected with my business I’m a sort of 
amateur expert; people come to me with questions about 
it. And after so many years of this sort of thing, I can 
sympathize with that traffic cop at a crossroads in Canada 
where long-distance tourists are numerous. 

Most of them stopped and asked him for information 
of all sorts. But within a month he learned what I have 
learned, and then he put up a sign: “One Thousand Dol- 
lars for a New Question!” 

I’ve noticed the same thing in my Bible class. We dis- 
cuss pretty near everything under the sun, and always 
with one eye, at least, on its religious importance. 

But when we come to questions, the class has its limita- 
tions. A man may state his question in some slightly 
different way, which is a good thing. At bottom, though, 
it’s one of the same old questions. 

I’ve talked to my preacher about it, and he says that in 
the discussion of philosophy and theology and ethics, no 
matter how learned the company may be, you don’t hear 
a great lot of questions; the talk revolves around long- 
familiar points of doubt or ignorance or difference of 
opinion. 

All this seems to me to indicate how closely our life 
sticks to the subjects that matter. When a man comes to 
me with what looks like a brand-new business question, 
I can be sure that either it is just an old question in a new 
aress, or it is something that isn’t really important. 

You can put a lot of living into seemingly narrow com- 
pass. Paul did it inside his resolve to know nothing except 
“Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” —J.T.B. 


* * * 
CHANGING HUMAN NATURE 


No theory held by man has ever been more antagonistic 
to progress than materialism. Its favorite slogan is: “You 
can’t change human nature,” and belief in that makes real 
progress impossible. Perhaps the clearest evidence of this 
truth is afforded by the arguments about the inevitability 
of war. There is no use of arguing with people who are 
infected with this poison of materialism. 

In his presidential address at the Zoology Section of the 
British Association, Dr. E. S. Russell said: “It is high time 
that biology shook itself free from the limitations imposed 
upon it by a blind trust in the classical doctrine of material- 
ism. This doctrine is not in harmony with the modern 
development of philosophical thought, nor with the modern 
development of physical science, and it is not well adapted 
to the study of living things. Science masters, who are in- 
tensely self-critical, so much so that they invite, and get, 
the criticism of others, must often envy the calm confidence 
of their classical colleagues, who teach admirably a subject 
that is, to all intents and purposes, a closed book, while they, 
on the other hand, have constantly to be adapting their 
instruction to the advance of knowledge. They can take 
heart from the thought that theirs is a living subject, which 
will assuredly become the basis of all good education as time 
goes on. I cannot imagine the classics being widely taught 
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in 500 years’ time, and I cannot imagine a time when 
science will not be taught.” 

The New York Times recently told us that the number 
of those who hold that war is inevitable has been a good 
deal diminished of late; even Frank Simonds, the most 
gloomy and positive of them all, “has called in his predic- 
tions and cancelled them.’ To be sure, there are all too 
many of these pessimistic materialistic philosophers. still 
abroad in the land. 

Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, the English essayist and critic, 
asks aptly: ‘Why is it that we are told with even furious 
emphasis that it is impossible to alter human nature? Is 
that emphasis really a symptom of fear? Do our brigadiers 
really worry because they dread that they may be cured 
of head-hunting? Do our social parasites secretly fear that 
they may be cured of greed?” These lines appear at the 
end of a chapter in which Mr. Tomlinson gives a fascinat- 
ing account of the transformation wrought in the Island 
of Celebes in the Dutch East Indies, where savage canni- 
bals and head-hunters were transformed into a quiet, re- 
fined and gentle people during the span of one human life. 
Such illustrations, of course, might be multiplied in every 
generation, but materialists who believe in a static universe 
do not want to be persuaded that this is true. 

For instance, such militarists as General W. E. Mitchell 
will probably be found among the most immovable “die- 
hards”. We are grateful for such a frank utterance as the 
Philadelphia Record editorial entitled, ‘Doing the Devil’s 
Work.” The Record says that if war breaks out between 
the U. S. and Japan, Gen. Mitchell can have “the satisfac- 
tion of knowing he had a lot to do with it,” and adds: 

“In a most pernicious jingo statement, General Mitchell 
demands immediate construction of new dirigibles and 
boasts that ‘50 dirigibles could attack Japan in two days 
and there’d be nothing left of Japan.’ This needless stir- 
ring of alarm in Japan and the war fever in America are 
about as necessary and safe an occupation as poking a 
lighted cigar into a bee-hive. Japan, in a highly jittery state 
under the best of circumstances, will be alarmed by this 
statement. Her jingo papers, resembling some of our worst, 
will draw the conclusion that America is about to attack 
her. Immediate result will be counter-statements from 
Japan’s generals, who match Mitchell in tactlessness and 
international misunderstanding. Our jingoes, playing the 
same silly ring-around-the-rosy, will reply—and anything 
may happen. The demonstrated fragility of dirigibles, 
those silver coffins of the air, make Mitchell’s statement 
ridiculous. The menace it holds to peace makes it vicious.” 

In fact, those who make public statements of this sort 
may properly be counted among our most dangerous “public 


enemies.” 
ok * * 


WILL THE WORKER COMMAND THE RESPECT 
AND SYMPATHY OF THE PUBLIC? 


One of our outstanding social and economic problems is 
that of settling differences between the employer and his 
employees. Our society has arrived at the point where em- 
ployees must be accorded the right to organize for their 
mutual betterment, if they desire to organize. The em- 
ployer who stands in the way of extending this privilege 
to his employees is out-of-date, and the more quickly he 
brings himself up-to-date, the better for all concerned 
including himself and the public, as well as the employee. 

This privilege of employees organizing does not include 
pressure from the outside. Professional agitators of dis- 
content in any industry have no proper place in America. 
Employees should not be intimidated or forced by outside 
influences and our government should guarantee protection 
to any group of employees against such pressure. 

It should be considered proper for representatives of 
trades or crafts to be accorded the privilege to confer with 
a group of employees, if the employees themselves desire 
such conference. If they do not, there should be no in- 
timidation. 

Whether or not the employees of a plant in any line of 
industry will want to become a part of a higher body,— 
the trade craft, or the federation of workers,—should be — 
left to their own choosing and without force. Labor ranks — 
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must purge themselves of professional “bullies” who will 
come into a community to terrorize workers who may have 
decided not to consider organization or federation. Ex- 


themselves if they would hold the respect and sympathy of 
the general public. —C.S.A. 
* ok Ox 


REDUCTION OR ABOLITION? 


Among the friends of peace there are those who advo- 
cate a more or less moderate reduction in armaments, while 
others stand unequivocally for their total abolition. Re- 
cent disclosures of the satanic cunning of these “merchants 
of death” who put profit in the enginery of destruction high 
above patriotism and religion, should emphasize the im- 
portance of a right decision on this significant matter and 
of a unified movement to promote peace among the na- 
tions. We wish all our people could have heard U. S. 
Senator Nye’s radio broadcast on Oct. 3, exposing this 
terrible situation. 

That was a strong and sensible statement recently made 
in the magazine, Tomorrow, by Mr. Sydney Strong: “I 
learned at Geneva—after scores of scientific observations 
—the psychology of peace,’ wrote Mr. Strong. “I recall 
how so often I was surprised and disappointed that dele- 
gates were paralyzed when they came up to the point of 
abolishing a weapon which all condemned, and yet could 
not agree to abolish—the conclusion was irresistible—there 
is a psychological irreconcilability. I am convinced that 
there is no compromise this side of complete abolition; 
that until nations, by example or collectively, take a direct 
road for total disarmament—practically immediate—it is 
idle to try for so-called reduction, as this will lead them 
deeper into the mire and fog, as now they are going. As 
long as the will to arm is with the nations, there will be 
arms more and more—there will be more and more wars.” 

* * * 


ORDERING GOD OUT 


I am more and more astonished at the way folks have 
of ordering God out of His own universe. 

Some say: “God and knowledge have nothing in com- 
mon. When you enter the biological laboratory you must 
park your faith outside. He who enters here must leave God 
behind, and he who goes to the altar must lay his intelli- 
gence aside.” © 

Others say: “God and beauty are enemies. God hates 
beauty and beauty hates God. Beauty ensnares the soul, 
and the world of beauty must be given over to those who 
know not God.” 

“Play” and God are also to be classed as strangers to 
each other. God has no place on the athletic field or at the 
amusement park; and religion, being serious business, is 
only for those who have forgotten or never learned how 
to play. And the kingdom of play is also to be turned over 
to those who have abandoned God. 

Religion and politics are sworn enemies: they must never 
mix. God rules in heaven; man runs the state and never 
the twain shall meet. So we are solemnly assured, by 
worldly politician and unworldly pietist alike. 

God is not interested in social questions, say many. He 
is too intent uporr chants and litanies, and too busy pre- 
paring the new heaven, to have any time to waste upon 
the new earth. Strikes and lockouts, riot and murder, 
hunger and cold, munitions contracts and revolutions mean 
nothing to Him. In imperturbable calm He dwells serene, 
awaiting the time when Death shall ride the Pale Horse 
and the heavens be folded up as a scroll. 

To all these who would thus exclude God from His 
world I should like to say: 

God has a great mind, and science is but man’s feeble 
yet glorious effort to think His thoughts after Him. God 
loves beauty: He is a singer and the world is His song. 
He is a painter, and mountain, sea and sky are His canvas. 
God loves play and re-creation. He is ever playing and 
creating and creating again. It is safe to say that He en- 
joys it, He sees that it is good. 

God refuses to be put out of the Capitol. He demands 
a seat in the chambers of the lawmakers. He is not deaf 
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to the rattle of the machine gun nor to the cry of the faint 
and He prefers the dusty arena of life to a tar-off throne 
among the stars. 

He asks to have a part in the hopes and dreams of man. 
So long have we been-expelling God from our Edens, 
making them like unto Tartarus. It is time to open the 
gates that He may enter and make them Edens indeed. 

—Appison H. Grorr. 
2K * % 


BORED 


_ An article in The New Statesman quotes Mr. Bernard 
Shaw as saying that “the idle rich should be pitied, since 
their lack of something to do leads to intolerable boredom.” 
This writer doubts, however, whether people are so easily 
bored as all that, and is inclined to suspect all these 
modern theories about the boredom of other people. “I 
have heard boredom imputed to all classes of society in 
turn,” he says. “The rich are supposed to be bored be- 
cause they are surfeited with good things. The middle 
classes are supposed to be bored—or at least boring—be- 
cause they have narrow bourgeois minds. The factory 
workers are supposed to be bored because their work is so 
monotonous. The peasants are supposed to be bored be- 
cause life in the country is so boring. It seems to me 
more probable that there are a number of people in all 
classes who are bored, and that these people would be 
bored no matter to which class they belonged. Boredom 
is a matter of temperament rather than class. The propor- 
tion of the bored is in all probability about the same in all 
classes.” 

It is to be remembered, also, that the blase attitude, the 
exhibition of sophistication, the sighs and yawns of ennui, 
are often a mere pose and affectation, and constitute in 
many instances a very subtle form of hypocrisy. Many 
thousands pretend to be terribly bored when they are 
really nothing but bores. 

* * * 


ALIVE IN SPOTS 


In nearly all our congregations we have organizations to 
stress some particular phase of our Church work. The 
organizations are good as far as they go, but in the majority 
of cases they fail to link up with the work of the entire 
congregation. The tendency in any organization is to be- 
come self-centered. Its members forget that their work 
is but a part of the work of the Church. 

The Sunday School closes and the scholars, and some 
of the teachers, go home, leaving the minister to preach to 
empty pews. Children are not forming the habit of Church 
attendance. That is the most serious problem we have 
before us today. Teachers and parents can correct this 
great fault, if they will work together. 

Sunday School officers and teachers have not done their 
work if they do not make every possible effort to have all 
the scholars in the Church service. In the writers’ Sunday 
School the slogan of officers and teachers always was, 
“No empty pew in the Church,’ and the Church services 
were always well attended. Check up the attendance of all 
scholars in the Church services, just as you do in the Sun- 
day School, and remarkable results will follow. 

In some Churches this is done by the teachers. In others, 
scholars are put in groups of ten, with older scholars to be 
responsible for the attendance. 

The Men’s Bible Class can help here. We went to a 
Men’s Bible Class in a Church of 1500 members. There 
were 90 men present in Sunday School, but only 37 men 
in the Church service that followed. Here the Men’s Bible 
Class was an end in itself. It did not head up in the 
Church service. The men looked after the absent scholars, 
but did nothing for the Church. 

. A Woman’s Missionary Society represents another group 

of Church members. They are greatly interested in women 
in Japan and China, but many do not seem to know that 
the woman living next door has no Church home. They 
are not concerned about improving the attendance of the 
members of their own congregation. 

The membership of the Church is decreasing, or not 
growing as it should, because these groups of people, self- 
centered, are concerned only with their little group and go 
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around in circles doing almost nothing, while all around 
them “the fields are white to the harvest” and multitudes 
might be won to Christ and the Church. 

Oh yes, we have the Sunday School, the Adult Bible 
Class, the Christian Endeavor, the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, The Churchman’s League, but what do they all 
amount to if they do not strive to make their congrega- 
tion, and the Church services, a great. center of influence 
and power in the community and in the world? 

Here is the key to the whole situation, and yet we go 
to Minister’s meetings, Classes, and Synods, and rarely 
a word is ever spoken about this greatest need of our time. 
Surely we need a mighty shaking in the Valley of Dry 
Bones. —JAMES WILBERT. 

* * * 


HOPEFUL THINKING 


In the introduction to the book entitled “The Way of 
God” are found these words: “Owing to the lack of re- 
ligion given in many schools of every grade, the figure of 
the historic Christ is passing, through the twilight of legend 
and romance, into the dark night of ‘oblivion and i ignorance.’ 
This is indeed a disheartening outlook. If it 1s true, what 
hope can we have for the future? How long, moreover, 
can men be true spiritual leaders of the people if they 
take so gloomy a view of the situation confronting us? 
Are not such leaders guilty of magnifying the lions in the 
way and of minimizing the resources of our invincible 
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In his address to the recent National Congregational 
Council, Prof. Douglas C. Macintosh said: “The antithesis 
to pessimistic thinking is not wishful thinking, but hopeful 
thinking ; and hopeful thinking may be as realistic as pessi- 
mistic thinking. There are many self-styled intellectuals 
who jump to the conclusion that all religious thinking is 
merely wishful thinking. Truth is the one consideration 
in realistic thinking. lf God is unreal, belief in Him is 
an escape from reality ; but if God be real, belief in Him is 
an escape to reality. There can be false rationalization on 
either side of the religious fence. We must go beyond 
the psychology of motivization to the facing of realistic 
facts. The realistic temper is one of skeptical open-minded- 
ness. It is the temper of the honest thinker and experi- 
mentalist who would ‘buy the truth and sell it not.’ The 
scientist does not always possess it. He may be as dogmatic 
as the theologian. It is in the process of testing that the 
pure gold of religion is refined and maintained. . . . We do 
not want the sort of religion that acts as an opiate on the 
people, deadening the impulse towards social reconstruc- 
tion... . If the reign of God cannot come on earth, men 
might well ask, ‘Is there any God at all?’” 

Admitting every weakness of human nature and con- 
fessing humbly the spiritual slump through which we have 
been passing, we must yet continue to cherish unlimited 
faith, hope and love. It is easy to give up the fight; but 
it is our duty as well as our privilege to believe in the ulti- 


Christ ? 


mate triumph of truth and righteousness. 


We are not fol- 


lowing a defeated Christ. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


More Than One Anti-Religious Drive 


I’ve just met a man who has been to 
Russia. He says that while the movement 
against religion still goes on, it isn’t as 
terrible in its methods as it was a few 
years ago. 

He reports that some men in high posi- 
tion are beginning to think that all their 
spectacular attacks on Christianity have 
advertised it more than they have discred- 
ited it. 

I can believe him. Anyhow, I’ve never 
been able to get all het up about the Bol- 
shevik anti-religious drive, partly because 
I keep my two eyes open wide right here 
at home. 

Some of my friends who are dreadfully 
worried about what’s going on in Russia 
don’t turn a hair about what’s going on 
against Christianity in their own United 
States. 

And yet to my thinking the most subtle 
and dangerous undermining of Christian 
faith and character is in operation here, 
every day in the year. 

We meet it right along, in business, in 
politics, in social circles, ‘and in not a few 
groups in the Churches themselves. We 
are so familiar with it that we don’t take 
alarm at it. 

I wish Russia would let religion alone, 
but Pm not nearly as much afraid that 
Christianity in the Soviet Republie will 
be de »stroyed by foree as-I am that it may 
be smothered in the United States by be- 
ing ignored altogether. Do you see what 
I mean? 


It Was Drastic Medicine 


A lawyer friend of mine was talking 
the other day about the Church being an 
antiquated old fossil, wedded to ancient 
and empty forms—which were of no ad- 
vantage to anybody except their alii 3 
ers and defenders. 


I put him into a coma with a thrillingly 


up-to-date piece of lawyers’ work, first 
saying to_him: 
“My friend, if all you say were true, 


which it isn’t, yours is the last profession 
in the world to throw stones at other peo- 
ple’s houses. And for your sins I propose 
to sive you a dose which is really an 
‘ancient and empty form, of no advantage 


to anybody except its expounders and de- 
fenders,’ ” 


And then I read this, without a break. 
IT found it in a paper somebody sent me 
the other day: 


“STATE OF MISSOURI VERSUS 
CHARLES GARGOTTA 


“Now comes John V. Hill, assistant 
prosecuting attorney for the state of Mis- 
souri, in and for the body of the county 
of Jackson, and upon his oath informs the 
court, that Charles Gargotta, whose Chris- 
tian name in full is unknown to said John 
V. Hill, assistant prosecuting attorney, 
on the 12th day of August, 1933, at the 
county of Jackson, and state of Missouri, 
in and upon one Ferris Anthon then and 
there being, feloniously, willfully, deliber- 
ately, premeditatedly, on purpose and of 
his malice aforethought, did make an as- 
sault, and a certain automatic pistol, 
which was then and there loaded with 
gunpowder and leaden balls, and by him 
the said Charles Gargotta, in his hands 
then and there had and held, he the said 
Charles Gargotta did then and there felon- 
iously, willfully, deliberately, premedi- 
tatedly, on purpose and of his malice 
aforethought, discharge and shoot off at, 
upon and against him, the said Ferris 
Anthon, and he the said Charles Gargotta 
with the leaden balls aforesaid, out of the 
pistol aforesaid, then and there by force 
of the gunpowder aforesaid by the said 
Charles Gargotta shot off and discharged 
as aforesaid, then and there, feloniously, 
will*ully, deliberately, premeditatedly, on 
nurnose and of his malice aforethought, 
A'd strike. penetrate, and wound the said 
Ferris Anthon, in and upon the head and 
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body of him the said Ferris Anthon, thus 
and thereby, then and there feloniously, 
willfully, deliberately, premeditatedly, on 
purpose and of his malice aforethought, 
giving to him the said Feris Anthon, with 
the leaden balls aforesaid, so, as ‘afore- 
said, discharged and shot “off out of the 
pistol aforesaid, by the said Charles Gar- 
gotta, mortal wound, of which said mortal 
wounds the said Ferris Anthon from the 
said 12th day of August, in the year afore- 
said, until the 12th day of August in the- 
year aforesaid, did languish and languish- 
ing did live, on which said 12th day of 
August, in the year aforesaid, the said 
Ferris Anthon, at the county of Jackson 
and state of Missouri, of mortal wounds 
aforesaid, died; and so the said John V. 
Hill, assistant prosecuting attorney, afore- 
said, upon his oath aforesaid, doth say 
that the said Charles Gargotta, him theta, 4 
said Ferris Anthon, at the county afore- 
said, in the manner and by the means 
aforesaid, feloniously, willfully, deliberate- 
ly, premeditatedly, on purpose and of his 
malice aforethought, did kill and murder; . 
against the peace and dignity ofthe state. 


“John V. Hilla is 
“Assistant Prosecuting Attorney.” 
a] 
When I stopped, my lawyer friend h cae 
to be shaken violently and told where he — 


was. 


> 


ad i © 
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Babel Is No Myth 


Don’t you believe in the story of t 
Tower of Babel? I do. Making allow 
ances for the limitations of the age 
which the story-teller lived and of his ow 
knowledge, the heart of the Babel st 
that men got excited over their own 
ities, and proposed to show tha’ 
were no limits to what they could d 


Well, don’t you believe that 
I do, because I’ve seen it hap 
own time. 


Do you remember how we 
Tower of Babel, in the yea 
the war? Not skyserapers ©: 
sorts of self-glorifying stru 
stone and steel, some in i 
of us had towers ae ( 
boastful claims. — j 
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And didn’t the same thing happen that 
happened with that older Babel? We built 
so high and so fast that our tower got 
too big for its base. Then, when it top- 
pled over, there came, as of old, the con- 
fusion of tongues! 


Can you doubt it? All over the world 
that confusion of tongues plagues the race 
of men today. Nation misunderstands na- 
tion. Neighbors can’t and won’t try to 
see why their neighbors act and talk as 
they do. 


We Chureh folk are set by the ears 
when our youngsters talk pacifism and our 
reformers talk socialism and our stand- 
patters talk individualism. 


Why, the confusion of tongues at Babel 
was a concourse of sweet sounds compared 
to today’s discords and _ unintelligible 
janglings. 
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And do you know what’s the cure? I 
know that, too. It’s Pentecost, where 
everybody hears the truth in a language 
he clearly understands, and then accepts 
it as the truth! 


Life Is a Two-Way Traffic Street 


The papers report that Mr. James A. 
Farrell, who was once president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has been 
saying that “normal trade is a two-way 
tratiic.” 

How right he is. And how slow we are 
to believe it, even in religion. 

Half the troubles which develop in our 
town’s Churches—at least half—are caused 
by people who want to live on a religious 
one-way street. 

They want other people to be modest, 
and humble, and generous, and docile; but 


they insist on plenty of recognition for 
themselves. 

They are sure that they give far more 
than their share of support to the Church, 
und that nobody ever pays any attention 
to their opinions. 

These folk don’t read their Bibles, or 
they’d see more two-way traffic rules than 
they’d enjoy. 

There’s the 
the “Forgive 
Lord’s Prayer. 

And that very remarkable saying of 
Jesus, “If, therefore, thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee.” 
(Note how this is a complete reversal of 
the usual one-way traffic idea that the 
other man is always the chief offender.) 

O, yes; the Christian faith has to be 
lived on a two-way street. 


And 
the 


Golden Rule, for one. 
us our trespasses,’’ in 


“The Marks of an Educated Woman” 


An Address delivered at the opening of Cedar Crest College by the President of Eastern Synod, Dr. PAUL REIp Pontius 


In speaking this morning on the marks 
of an educated woman, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the education of wom- 
en is a comparatively new thought in the 
history of education. Until recently a 
woman was not supposed to be educated. 
A college of liberal arts stood for some- 
thing in which she was not interested. 
Manners and marriage were her goal. Hers 
was not even a vocational education. One 
needs to go back no further than Napo- 
leon to hear him say: 

“T do not think we need trouble ourselves 
with any plan for the education of young 
females; they cannot be better brought 
up than by their mothers. Public edu- 
cation is not suitable for them, because 
they are never called upon to act in pub- 
lic. Manners are all in all to them, and 
marriage is all they look to.” 


But that day is past. With the right of 
franchise and all of the other privileges 
heretofore denied granted, woman is as 
much in need of a liberal education as 
man, an education which emancipates 
from superstition, ignorance and prejudice, 
which broadens the mind, enlivens the 
imagination and makes her fit to be a con- 
tributor to the common weal. To learn 
how to stand up and sit down, how to 
bow and when to smile, to have a smat- 
tering of this and a glimmering of that 
are not the purposes of a liberal education. 
To concentrate on such light matters does 
not make for the best vocational educa- 
tion, let alone a liberal one. 

To this school, a child of the Synod and 
Church I represent, I welcome you both 
old and new,—former students to return 
to your studies, new students to walk paths 
heretofore untrod. The Churches from the 
beginning have stood for the liberal arts 
college, for the education which liberates 
and opens the mind for a broader and bal- 
anced view of life. ; 


Colleges for boys are much older than 
colleges for girls. It sometimes happens 
that in a situation when one group ad- 
vances faster than another, the latter in 
its advancement does not profit by the mis- 
takes of the former, but by a strict inter- 
pretation of the theory of recapitulation 
makes the same blunders. This is as un- 
necessary as it is harmful. Need a girl’s 
college make the same mistakes as a boy's 
to advance to an equal level? Our men’s 
colleges are on trial today. People are 
wondering whether they have been real 
colleges of the truly liberal arts. There has 
evidently not been sufficient transfer of 
training, not enough idealism carried over 
from the college hall to the school of life. 
Comparatively speaking, our nation is a 

oung republic. As the frontier was push- 


ed westward from the Appalachians to the 


“ARE THEY FEW THAT BE 
SAVED?” 


From the East and the West they 
are coming in throngs, 

From the North and the South with 
their shouts and their songs, 

From the highlands and lowlands— 
the hills and the plains— 

They are trooping to heaven with 
joyous refrains! 


They are coming in multitudes— 
thronging the way— 

They are coming by night, they are 
coming by day, 

From the hut and the hall, 
the small and the great, 

With their faces alight and their 
bosoms elate! 


both 


They are shifting from sorrow and 
parting from pain, 

They are ceasing from sighing and 
singing again, 

For the troubles of earth do not 
reach up to heaven, 

Where all tears are forgotten—all 
sins are forgiven! 


“Are they few that be saved?” 
What’s the answer, I pray? 
Many millions of souls haste along 

the highway 
To the mansions above where, for 
our needy race, 
Jesus now is preparing for millions 
a place! 
—G. S. R. 


Pacific, college graduates were at a pre- 
mium. A job was awaiting every man 
with a sheepskin. The demand exceeded 
the supply. Information they had, but 
were they wise enough to. envisage the 
problems which were coming nearer and 
nearer for solution? Today we are finding 
that some of our worst trixters are uni- 
versity graduates. Too many of them are 
not at home in the modern world. They 
have been unable to sense big issues, un- 
able to work in harmony with the creative 
forces of our ‘time. As President Glen 
Frank put it: “They know much but un- 
derstand little. We are beginning to 
realize that we may build magnificent uni- 
versities for the merchandising of infor- 
mation and never have an educated man 
amon orr oraduates.” Such a situation is 
the inevitable outcome of the materialism 
of our age. Education has been evaluated 
too much in terms of the pay-envelope. 
But a change is at hand when, for instance, 


“would be raised. 


a financier lke James P. Warburg can 
say that banking for profits is a dead is- 
sue, that it must become a profession like 
medicine, the law and the ministry, with 
ideals of social service, else it will be taken 
over by the Government. To that group 
of bankers he said: “If profits is your mo- 
tive, stay out!” 

This is not only a warning. It is a chal- 
lenge to the liberal arts college whose job 
is not simply to give knowledge as infor- 
mation but to develop insight and wisdom. 
Cowper put the distinction in these lines: 


“Knowledge and wisdom, far from heing 

one, 

oft-times no 

edge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other 
men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned 
so much, 
Wisdom is humble 
more,” 


Have connection. Knowl- 


that he knows no 


Now that our period of national expan- 
sion is passed, society demands of us not 
only a sheepskin but a liberal education 
which shall free the mind from selfishness 
and greed and broaden the sympathies. 
As the market for men has been flooded, 
so it is for women. Already thousands of 
women are taking the places of men and 
doing the work much better. Already 
thousands of women have nothing to do. 
Already the nursing profession is over- 
crowded. Already there are too many 
school teachers. Already there are too 
many graduates of women colleges who 
are not educated. If woman is to continue 
to take her place in the professions and 
businesses of life, is she going to be drag-, 
ged down by the standards of men, or is 
she to stand now for higher levels? Many 
of us thought when the right of franchise 
was given to women the level of the voter 
But we have found that 
women can be manipulated by political 
gangs as much as men, and what is worse 
they are just as gullible. 


As I see it, our age calls louder than 
ever for education in the liberal arts. We 
must have it from both our men and 
women colleges and universities. We must 
have people who can sense social issues, 
world problems, see the streams of life and 
caleulate their direction as humanity con- 
stantly embarks and sails. Else what is 
the purpose of education? William James 
once suggested that its purpose is to en- 
able you to know a good man when you 
see him,—a most suitable definition for the 
female man-hunter provided she can catch 
him, but hardly an adequate one for so- 
ciety. To know the purposes of educa- 
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tion is to know what ought to be the marks 
of an educated woman. 

I think of three today. 

The first is open-mindedness. It is the 
uneducated woman who has the closed 
mind, who makes snap judgments, who 
seeks for short cuts to culture and who is 
too lazy to discipline herself. But an edu- 
eated woman is one whose mind is open 


until all the facts are before her. She 
welcomes new ideas. Then she thinks for 
herself. 


To help her do this the study of science 
is most advantageous. When one studies 
a science he cannot approach his subject 
with preconceived ideas from which he is 
unwilling to budge. Science is not inter- 
ested in things pleasant or unpleasant, 
things desirable or undesirable, thoughts 
popular or unpopular. Science seeks for 
facts and causes. It is very impersonal. 
True, it forms certain hypotheses and pos- 
tulates and works from them as a basis; 
but if one new fact is established which 
overturns the premises, so be it. A new 
assumption must be formed so as to include 
the new fact. Such an impartial attitude 
we speak of as “the scientific mind.” If 
your study of science here does not teach 
you that, or if you are unwilling to learn 
it your education is to that extent faulty. 
If you study no science at all, you will go 
out handicapped, no credit to a liberal arts 
college. You will be a poor business or 
professional woman; and God pity your 
children if you become a mother! More- 
over you will be but one more to be added 
to that army of deluded folk who, though 
they think they are educated, are so nar- 
row, selfish and unscientific as to be un- 
willing to face facts. 

Society has the right to look to you for 
open-mindedness simply because she is so 
terribly in need of it. Society has the 
right to expect the transfer of such open- 
mindedness from the college hall to the 
home, the office and the market place. 
Education seeks the truth. To seek the 
truth one must have the open mind. The 
outstanding religious liberator of mankind 
has said, “The truth shall make you free.” 

Another mark of the 
is a deepened insight. 

All of us.have some insight else we 
But do all of us have 
very deep? If science 
open-minded and to face 
age, biography, history, 
sciences and psychol- 


educated woman 


ogy will teach us to look to the great 
minds of the race in order to know peo- 
ple, their motives, purposes, aspirations, 
achievements and the reasons for their 
behavior. 

For is it not true that progress is the 
story of people? The most abiding 
thoughts are clothed in the most beautiful 
language. People make history. People 
reason and give birth to philosophy. In 
trying to live decently and happily with 
each other they develop the social sciences. 
And the mental health of people has no 
small part in determining their motives 
and purposes. If it is said, “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,’ we can say, 
“He that hath the eyes of the spirit to see, 
let him see deep into human behavior.” 

No woman is educated who is ignorant 
of these things. She too is a person. She 
too must live in this world. She too must 
struggle in it. And she too must help con- 
quer it in whatever may be her chosen 
sphere. Society appeals to her to trans- 
fer the deepened insight of the college to 
life, 


The other mark of the educated woman 
is an enthusiastic conscience. Here is the 
spot where many of our liberal arts col- 
leges for men have been weakest. Time 
was when in the boy’s college there was 
plenty of enthusiasm of a kind but very 
little conscience. To what extent that 
has been true of liberal arts colleges for 
girls I do not know. But I do know that 
the best place for a student to put her en- 
thusiasm and her conscience is in the life 
of the school she attends. I plead not, of 
course, for the sour conscience of the pro- 
verbial Puritan,. but for a conscience set 
on fire for the right and controlled by 
reason, for a conscientious enthusiasm as 
well as for the experience that God has 
been borne in on the conscience, for that 
is what the word “enthusiasm” means. 


Here we are brought face to face with 
ethics and religion. Let no one poke fun 
at this if she would eall herself an edu- 
cated woman. She is indeed small who 
does, and she is less than small as she sits 
in the seats of the scornful,—too small for 
entrance into a Christian institution. Peo- 
ple may still wonder whether religion is 
taught or caught, whether it is taught 
more than it is caught or vice versa. But 
regardless of the pros and cons of this, the 
fact remains that the dynamic personali- 
ties of your professors coupled with your 
own eager spirit will have much to do 


with the development of an enthusiastic 
conscience. Religion is best known through 
the people who have it. That is what the 
“Open Door Service” today meant to you 
when the Keys for the Work of this Year, 
the Charter and the Bible were presented 
by the representatives of the Board of 
Trustees to the President, for the Bible 
is nothing if it is not the record of the 
religious experiences of men into whose 
consciences God was born. The Churches 
stand for this emphasis in cultural develop- 
ment, and the world must have it. One 
of the oldest New England Churches has 
this significant sentence in an early docu- 
ment, “This meeting-house was built for 
the worship of God and also to hold Com- 
mencement in.” The Christian Chureh has 
been the Mother of Education. 


This is God’s world and God’s will must 
be done. That may seem impossible, but 
enthusiasm usually accomplishes the in- 
eredible. Modern civilization, I fear, has 
been living too much by the principle of 
enlightened selfishness. Too often we are 
interested in others for our own sakes. 
We talk much about justice today and it 
is right that we should. But we need an 
enthusiasm for a higher principle than that 
of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. It 
is the principle of a love which is sacri- 
ficial and redemptive. It comes from One 
who calls us to love one another “as I have 
loved you.” Of such love the Cross is the 
symbol. Enlightened selfishness will keep 
us in the shadows, but sdcrificial love will 
usher in a world-brotherhood. We are in 
the morning of that great day. As Long- 
fellow put it: 

“Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


These, then, are the marks of the edu- 
cated woman. This is the higher educa- 
tion to which a Christian college of liberal 
arts leads. Do you bear these marks on 
your mind now? Are you willing to bear 
them? “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” Some one else has added, “If 
he doesn’t think, he isn’t!” 


What and how do you think? 


Prayer: 

Almighty Father, our Help in ages past 
and our Hope in years to come, from whom 
cometh all wisdom and understanding, shed 
down upon us all Thy grace, that we may 
bear on our minds and hearts these marks 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Reflections on Reading “Come Holy Spirit” 


(“Come, Holy Spirit,’ by Karl Barth and Edward Thurncysen; translated by GrorcE W. RicHarps, ELMER G. 
HOMRIGHAUSEN and Kari J. Ernst. Round Table Press) 


There is something in this volume of 
sermons that compels testimony concern- 
ing it. It is its proclamation of the fact 
of God. Its manner of doing it is so 
simple and direct and undbtrusive that 
the reader is made to feel that he is deal- 
ing at first hand with God. 
cannot escape Him. It is much like Apos- 
tolie preaching,—a positive witness-bear- 
ing concerning God and the Gospel of 
God revealed in Jesus Christ. It is done 
in the language of the people, simply and, 
therefore, profoundly. It is never apolo- 
getic but always clearly declarative. It 
does not present the God of history work- 
ing as an immanent principle evenly and 
inevitably in humanity. Much less is it 
God as immanent in nature and there re- 
vealing moral values. Neither is it a 
hypothesis of-a God by which to test ex- 
perience and prove the possible fact of 
God; nor a reasoned theological conception 
of God as a substitute for reality. It is 
far removed from the exhortation of the 
“philosophy of ‘as if?” in which the rever- 
ence of God is the safest policy for living 
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in view of a possible immortality. But 
it is a return to the simple proclamation 
of the living God, personal and voluntar- 
istic, as revealed in the Old and New 
Testament, and active now, The Eternal, 
God the Creator, The Upholder of the 
universe, the Saviour and Sanetifier of 
men. Throughout all the sermons there 
is produced the constant sense of God 
approaching man, rather than man seek- 
ing God. One begins to realize how near 
and inescapable God is, and yet how trans- 
cendent and “totally other” than man is. 
He is the Eternal, “the Almighty and Holy 
One and the All-loving too.” Alas! “We 
are so deep in the abyss, so far from liv- 
ing actually in the power of the promise 
given us, because so often and persistently 
we have refused to recognize that the 
God who seeks to speak His living word 
to us is the living God—the God who goes 
with us on the way, to be sure, an un- 
usual and steep way, a way on which we 
may become dizzy, yet for that very rea- 
son a way that leads forward and up- 
ward.” 


Parallel with this sense of God as trans- 
cendent one feels deeply man’s conscious- 
ness of himself as finite creature. A pro- 
found and fundamental pessimism con- 
cerning human nature pervades the ser- 
mons. It is a reaction from the easy- 
going optimism of the scientifie theology 
that starts with the natural goodness of 
man and relies on the inevitable progress 
of an evolutionary process toward right- 
eousness. It embodies all our disillusion- 
ments concerning human nature, demoe- 
racy and a warless world that overwhelm- 
ed us after the great World War. It has 
no faith in the science of the psychology 
of religion being able of itself by its fixed 
data to furnish us a reliable experimental 
way to verified religious knowledge and 


a dependable theory and technique of re-— 


ligious education. It is equally doubtful 
of the religio-historical optimism with 
reference to religious knowledge and prog- 
ress. It sees man and society as sinful — 
and as known so and acknowledged in all 
ages and literatures, by man’s own tes 
mony concerning himself. Coupled w 
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this fact of sinfulness is man’s helpless- 
ness in the struggle to get out of it. The 
center to which everything gravitates is 
death, the way of all flesh, the inevitable 
outcome of the natural man. 

The deepest impression, however, that 
the sympathetic reading of these sermons 
makes is not that the living God is the 
personal, theistic center of all existence 
and being and that man is hopelessly en- 
tangled in sin and in the grip of death, 
but that the height and the glory of the 
revelation of God is His grace revealed in 
Jesus Christ and offered to men as the 
Gospel of God, the glad tidings of the 
Kingdom of God. It is only justice to the 
evangelical spirit of these sermons to say 
that the proclamation of the grace and 
righteousness of God throughout but 
especially in the three sermons, The Eter- 
nal Light, Isaiah 60:9-20, Repentance, 
Matthew 11:28 and, Make Me Pure of 
Heart, Matthew 5:8, is unparalleled among 
modern sermons. It furnishes what most 
modern preaching woefully lacks,—a thor- 
ough-going sense of sin, set on the back- 
ground of God’s forgiving grace. “The 
Lord shall be thy everlasting light!” “This 
is, like the content of the whole Bible, 
an announcement, a promise. Nothing 
more, but nothing less. ‘Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock!’ A strong hand 
reaches out after us. What does it want 
of us? What will become of us in its 
grip? This is none of our business. We 
need only to know that we are in this 
hand. He who knows this understands the 
Bible, the Heart of the Bible, Jesus 
Christ.” “Behold, by this we all live, 
that God speaks with us, even He Him- 
self, and tells us that we are His and 
that His hand has reached out after us.” 
What matters is that we reach out to 
grasp it. “If only we will hear and heed 
the word of God: ‘I am that I am,’ and 
the promise: ‘I will be your God and ye 
shall be my people.” God and the whole 
truth of God is in this promise; and, 
therefore, in it is all comfort, the highest 
hope, the final victory—even for us who 
are comfortless, hopeless, defeated. We 
live by that which Jesus speaks out of 
the heart of the Bible: “Ye have not 
chosen me but I have chosen you.” The 
great sin of man is that he is unwilling 
to hear the call of Jesus: “Come unto Me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
He refuses to believe that as death is the 
eenter to which the natural man gravi- 
tates, so Jesus is the new center, the 
Prince of Life, the one way of truth and 
life. “Jesus is at the center where God 
is.” This is to be proclaimed to the world. 
To this the Spirit of God witnesses. Here- 
in lies the significance of Pentecost: “that 
Jesus is the centrum, and that history 
with all its generations stands still in 
His presence and that all distinctions dis- 
solve before Him.” 

It appears that the very heart of these 
sermons is a trumpet-like proclamation of 
the one way to God. Man is ever seeking 
outlets for living, ways of escape from 
sin and the hindrances to self-realization, 
highways to reality, but within his own 
limitations they all lead into blind alleys, 
vagueness and confusion. The outcome 
of the modern search repeats the experi- 
ence of men in the past. Rudolph Euchen 
graphically states our case near the close 
of his remarkable study of the Main Cur- 
rents of Modern Thought: “The principal 
factor in the situation, however, and that 
which more than anything else gives the 
contradiction its sharpness, is that the 
age no longer out of its own experience, 
comprises life in one question, the answer 
to which forms the core of Christianity— 
the question of moral salvation, of the 
inner liberation and renewal of human- 
ity.’ “What must I do to be saved?” 
“Repent, believe the Gospel.” Over 
against the vagueness, the relativity, the 
confusion, the insecurity and the helpless- 
ness of the modern struggle, these ser- 
mons reassert just what the modern world 
out of its own experience no longer finds, 
namely, “the narrow way,” the Gospel of 
God in Jesus Christ. And it is not easy 
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for us to grasp it. It is a colossal re- 
versal. Here is proclaimed the miracle 
of the Holy Spirit. For when a man 
comes to the point where he understands 
that he is, as he is, God’s child, elevated 
to the eternal arms despite, and in the 
midst of, all his transieney, so that the 
grave and judgment do not make him fear 
any more, and in the midst of his con- 
fused walk of life he has an unfathom- 
able hope. In a word: where a person 
understands Jesus Christ, then it is no 
longer his own little human spirit, but 
God’s own Holy Spirit who has given him 
the understanding and who gave his spirit 
the witness. That is the miracle of the 
Holy Spirit which makes Jesus Christ con- 
temporary, which places Him and His 
truth in the center of the truth which is 
always true, the truth which is applicable 
for you and me through all times and gen- 
erations. We, the strangers, the distant, 
are able to be stewards with God! Who 
would not rejoice at that! Who would 
not worship!” 


CHRIST’S PRESENCE AND THE 
SPIRIT’S POWER 


“Continuous fellowship with 
Christ is the only school for train- 
ing Ministers of the Holy Spirit.”— 
Andrew Murray. 

Wouldst thou preach with God’s 
power with the Word, 

The Blest Spirit employing His 
Sword? 

Then, thou must in thine heart be 
prepared, 

Or such privilege cannot be shared 

With apostles of Jesus who told, 

In the power of the Spirit, of old, 

The rich Grace of the Crucified 
Christ 

And His blessed salvation unpriced. 

They knew well they had Christ at 
their side; 

And their hearers’ selflove and their 
pride, 

By the power of the Word were sub- 
dued, 

Since the Message with Grace was 
endued. 

The hid cause of their wondrous suc- 
cess, 

At all times those who listened to 
bless, 

Was the interviews found with their 
Lord 

Oft enjoyed, on their knees, through 
His Word. 

Would we reap a great harvest of 
souls, 

And feel Divine power which con- 
trols 
Men’s hearts, 
breeze, 

We must first find the Christ on our 

knees. 


like a Heavenly 


—William Olney 


From the height of the sermon, “Come 
Creator Spirit,” after a second reading of 
the entire volume, the reader begins to 
realize the comprehensiveness of the series. 
It would be unjust to attempt an esti- 
mate of the Barthian theology by a single 
volume of practical sermons but the fact 
is that we here have a fundamental and 
comprehensive proclamation of the Gospel 
of God. Christianity reappears as a re- 
ligion of revelation and redemption. The 
way of the Gospel is the road over Cal- 
vary. It is the triumph of eternal life. 
From the heights of Calvary one looks 
back to the dawn of the days of Promise 
in the first six sermons, taken from the 
Old Testament (Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes and Isaiah.) On the heights one 
sees Christ in six sermons based on the 
Gospels. Looking into the future through 
six additional sermons taken from the 
Epistles, the way of Christian living, ecul- 
minating in immortality, appears and 
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leaves in the heart the importance of the 
present moment as the embodiment of 
eternity,—“Behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” Thus Promise, Christ, and Chris- 
tian Living epitomise the content of this 
notable volume of sermons. It is in a 
real sense a new type of preaching and 
yet, contradictory as it may seem, the 
characteristic that makes it appear new 
is as old as Prophets and the Apostles and 
has reappeared time and again in the 
great crises of the history of the Church. 


It is clear that these sermons interpret 
human destiny in terms of eternity. One 
feels that everything is determined by the 
fact of eternity. “God hath set eternity 
into the heart of man, without which he 
could not find out what God does from 
the beginning.” LEeel. 3:11. It is a quali- 
tative more than a quantitative concep- 
tion. “Eternity is not time—in no sense 
of the word. It is neither the infinitely 
vast sum of all times, nor is it the go- 
called new, better time that, after the 
passing of all bad times, will finally come 
to be. Eternity is eternity; and by that 
we mean that it is beyond, hidden from 
all times, separated from them by a gulf 
that (at least from an earthly point of 
view) once for all divides eternity and 
time. This gulf can never be bridged by 
progress and development. For faith, 
which actually carries us across the abyss, 
has naught to do with progress and devel- 
opment or with any other upward strug- 
gle and effort of man. Faith comes from 
God. “God hath set eternity in the 
heart.” Thus time at any one moment or 
in any period or age is seen and under- 
stood in the light of the eternal. “Our 
citizenship is in heaven.’ It determines 
the quality of our citizenship on earth. 
Every moment and every age in time, at 
whatever stage of historical development, 
is always under judgment of the eternal. 


This point of view makes these sermons 
of Barth and Thurneysen unique. In them 
life is made subject to the eternal. They 
are in sharp contrast to the primary em- 
phasis of the modern liberal preaching of 
our day which makes the present life and 
its manifestations the determining fac- 
tors of experence. As moderns we reacted 
severely from the other-worldliness of the 
Early and Mediaeval Church, as well as 
from its continuance in the Old Protest- 
antism. We enthusiastically followed such 
pioneers as Fremantle and Rauschenbusch 
in making this world the subject of re- 
demption. We determined to make relig- 
ion and the processes of daily living in- 
digenous. Life in its environment here 
and now must be faced. The techniques 
of the sciences were apnlied and psychol- 
ogy and sociology, political and social 
economy, as well as biology and physics, 
history and anthropology were invoked in 
our attempt to understand the processes 
of the personal and social origin and de- 
velopment of man. The function and mis- 
sion of the Chureh were more and more 
interpreted in the light of the scientific 
techniques. This world was set in eon- 
trast with the other world, the world to 
come. Immortality hecame vague and the 
hope of it a matter of wishful thinking 
at the best, a surmise that might possibly 
prove correct, as “The Soul’s Invineible 
Surmise.” How easy it is to see the two 
types of sermons in the light of the em- 
phasis of this world on the one hand, and 
the future life on the other. The prob- 
lem-project type of sermon faces this life 
and makes it determinative of the next. 
The dialectic expository sermons of Barth 
and Thurneysen face eternity and inter- 
pret this life and the next in the light 
of it as understood in the Gospel of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ and rooted in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
It is evident that Christianity historically 
has ever combined this world and the 
next. As Christian it has the ethical em- 
phasis of this world so characteristic of 
the Hebrew and the hope of immortality 
so typical of the Greek. 

We would venture to call it a new type 
of expository preaching. It is not the 
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type of expository preaching so severely 
scored by Harry Emerson Fosdick in his 
article, “What is the Matter with Preach- 
ing’ (Harpers Magazine, July, 1928), 
which really is a caricature of true ex- 
pository preaching. Neither is it like the 
Fundamentalist Expository Preaching 
which exalts the philological significance 
of the letter and the efficacy of the his- 
torical thought-forms of the Scriptures. It 
may be ealled a dialectic expository type 
of preaching. It is true to the “dialectic 
theology” of which it is a part. It ex- 
pounds the word of God as found in the 
Scriptures and made real by the spirit of 
God in the heart of the believer. It ex- 


pounds the word of God thus given from 
person to person. It is primarily a wit- 
ness-bearing type of preaching. It exalts 
the objective revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ and man’s acknowledgment of it as 
the way of eternal life. It stands in sharp 
contrast with the problem-project type of 
preaching so highly developed by Dr. Fos- 
dick and many other modern liberal 
preachers and discussed by George A. Coe 
in his book, “What is Christian EKduea- 
tion,” which makes preaching a method 
of solving the problem of life and a pro- 
cess of co-operative thinking by the 
preacher and the congregation, having al- 
ways in mind the problems, aims and goals 
of daily living. Modern liberal preach- 


ing may well be described as man seeking 
God and the solution of the meaning of 
existence by the trial and test methods 
of human experience. The Barthian type 
of expository preaching may well be ehar- 
acterized as an attempt to expound the 
revelation of God to man as found in the 
living word of God in the Old and New 
Testaments. It is a proclamation of God’s 
approach to man. Fosdick and Barth stand 
as incarnations of these two types of 
preaching. Their relative values are an 
interesting and important question, too 
large to be considered here and will be 
presented in a succeeding article. 


[Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Great Need—A Sane Evangelism 


We in the Reformed Church are face to 
face with a grave situation. Each year 
the Stated Clerk finds it necessary to re- 
port less members for the denomination. 
Our ministers and laymen do not consider 
it a serious problem or they would face 
it and solve it. 

There are a number of things that could 
ba done but the sad fact is that we are 
not doing anything of a constructive na- 
ture. We manifest a hope that someone 
else will more than make up the loss we 
report. Too few are reporting gains of 
any number to overcome the heavy losses. 

Our General Synods and Synods could 
do much to remedy the situation. Our 
executive committee and boards could do 
a great deal also, but they seem to exhaust 
all their energy to raise the apportionment 
(maybe rightly so). Those back of the 
convocation on worship could also inject 
the necessary life blood, but we all know 
it is not manifesting itself from any of 
these sources. The next question is, why? 
Simply for the reason that the leadership 
we have cannot challenge us to do what 
we know should be done and no one from 
the ranks has thus far stepped forth to 
show us the way. 

The more I think of this the more I feel 
certain that the erying need of the hour 
is for action, and not action from the top 
down but from the rank and file of our 
ministers. Those who feel suppressed 
are on the watch for someone who can 
show them the way. They have been 
waiting too long. Something must be done 
and can be done if we go about it in a 
sane way. 

Our Church needs a sane evangelism, a 
new motive power to give life, a gospel 
must be preached that will challenge and 
a life must be lived that will inspire. Anv- 
thing less than this will not satisfy the 
human soul nor will it prove to God our 
sincerity. 

To me evangelism does not mean the 
commonly accepted idea of it. To me it 
means life, one who is spiritually minded 
and zealous for practical Christian living. 
We must do more than convert sinners; 
we must convert our social order to create 
an environment in which the spirit may 
develop. 


We must have heat in our bodies to keen 
them alive, so there must be some warmth 
in our religion to give it life. Our boasted 
intellectualism is cold and’ little more 
than a mood of sophistication. In fact, 
IT look upon it in the main as a present 
day form of hypocrisy. We love to be 
cynical because it is not polite to be 
enthusiastic. When a minister of religion 
begins to attract the crowds, he is fre- 
quently deserted by the intellectuals who 
first discovered his talents, for even re- 
ligion approved by the masses automat- 
ically arouses distaste among the classes. 

Why should we continue our Stoic emo- 
tionlessness denominational approach to 
Christianity? It is an expression of dis- 
interestedness right within the Chureh 
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among the leaders. This does not provide 
an adequate dynamic for a healthy relig- 
ion. An excessive emotionalism is very 
dangerous, but sufficient warmth is neces- 
sary to give life. A sane enthusiasm is 
a sign of life. It is fine to possess a noble 
self respect and a self control that makes 
us decent and indeed respectable but it 
is a far nobler thing to “so hunger and 
thirst after righteousness” that we seek 
eagerly the Kingdom of God. 

Our cold intellectualism easily begets 
a Stoic pride that leads to skepticism. 
Some may not even stop there. Our cul- 
tural development often has a quieting 
effect on our religious and sacrificial spirit. 
The man who knows it all and is con- 
scious of it simply lacks the spirit of 
humility. He feels there is nothing more 
to be known. He lacks that meekness 
which Jesus says is essential to inherit the 
earth. Religion has often developed a 
pride which is peculiar to itself. The 
Pharisee is the outstanding example. But 
let us not be deceived; it exists today 
too. The pride and respectabilities of 
many Church folk is equal to that of the 
Pharisee. 

The merely cultural people have pride 
and a secular education that gives them 
a high standing in any community, but are 
they willing to sacrifice for their ideals? 
They have a desire to do their duty, but 
they are not willing to pay the price ta 
go all the way. When they see that it 
requires patience and courage to establish 
the ideals of Christ they have no enthusi- 
asm to go on. Religion in its idealism 
seems a bit absurd to them and they sav. 
“let George do it if he is foolish enough 
to do so. I cannot be bothered.” 


The Church’s golden opportunity is here 
now. What will we do with it? Great 
days are ahead for the Church. How will 
ministers and laymen use them. A new 
deal in industry is here. There is no sign 
of a new deal in the Church. No code is 
to be submitted, but the Church of to- 
morrow will depend upon the type of men 
and women who will constitute it and 
who may be in attendance. They will 
have more time, and therefore, a real op- 
nortunity to, frequent the House of God. 
But will they do so? That in a large 
measure will depend upon what they get 
when, and if they do come. 


The sad fact is that we have too many 
Unitarian or Humanistie preachers, who 
have cold hearts and feel no passion for 
Christ. They preach about the value of 
doubt and themselves are not sure of God. 
How can we in this spirit lead men to 
God? We cannot share Christ with others 
when we do not have Him ourselves. 


Not in a generation will the Chureh get 
another opnortunity to win souls to Christ 
equal to the present opportunity. We 
have just gone through a period of real 
testing of our faith. We have been tried 
to the extreme and found wanting. All 
that most of us have been doing is think- 
ing. It is a pleasant surprise to find 


one who has developed sufficient courage 
to act in a way that will bring results. 
Unless we find a sufficient number to agree 
with us, we will simply do nothing. We, 
therefore, mark time until some courage- 
ous soul appears on the scene, then when 
it becomes popular we follow and make 
ourselves believe we have courage. Is this 
all we can do? Is this the measure of 
our devotion? Are’ we so highly edu- 
cated that we have lost all our 
fervor, the faith of our fathers? We 
have permitted the depression to paralyze 
us. The only sign of life visible is the 
Convocation on Worship in Eastern Synod, 
but they appear antagonistic to anything 
that stresses the evangelistic note. 

I, for one, have no objection to beauti- 
fying the worship service. In fact, I think 
it is necessary. But to do this at the 


‘ expense of something equally vital, is a 


grave mistake. Why try only to beautify 
the worship program and let the mass 
of men pass by the House of Worship. 
What do men have in a worship service 
when the voice of the prophet is silent? 
Amos says, “I hate, I despise your fast 
days and I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies.” T have no objection when it 
is not one-sided, but so often we find the 
emphasis on one and the omission of the 
other. In my own Church I have a litur- 
gical service. and altar. I am one of 
the so-called High Church Group and feel 
the need for that type of service, but that 
is not enough. Mr. J. R. Seottford says, 
“The most popular way to enter the Re- 
formed Church is to grow up in it.” This 
is true as we all know. Why do we re- 
fuse to win the indifferent—the mass of 
men on the outside who can be won and 
held steadfast in larger numbers? Are 
we a select denomination and permit no 
one to join, or is it that no one is desir- 
ous of joining our denomination that we 
are losing so consistently? 


Today men are thinking as they have 
not thought for many a day. They want 
more than the solemn assembly; they 
want to hear the voice of God in the 
Church. In days when prosverity is man’s 
god they are satisfied with solemn as- 
semblies, but not today. There is a rea- 
son for everything, and there is a reason 
why men deserted the Chureh. Let’s find 
that reason, and then correct it and see 
if the tide will not return to Christ. There 
is an ebb and flow in the tide, and if 
taken at the right moment it will lead 
on to a new day. 


We simply dare not permit the inaction 
of our day to continue. Now men are 
thinking—and many are thinking of God 
—let us lead them into His presence. We 
need the zeal and passion of the apostles, 
even if we may not use their methods. 
A new technique is needed, but let’s not 
stand idly by and fold our hands. Let’s 
get into the procession and lead men to 
Christ. Indeed what America needs is a 


man of God, a man who has met God face _ _ 
to face, knows Him intimately and ean” — 
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lead others to Him. ‘To what degree can 
we, as ministers, measure up to our high 
calling as men of God and lead others in- 
to His presence? Now is our opportunity 
to show the world that it is headed to 
ultimate destruction without God. In 
every field of human endeavor men have 
made great progress, but it seems the more 
progress they make the more certain they 
are to declare their independence of God 
and act as though He were no concern 
to them. 


The sad feature is that the Church has 
compromised, refused to meet the issue, 
permitting men to drift. Drifting is a 
dangerous practice and yet we stand al- 
most idly by and only say when chal- 
lenged, “Well, what is to be done? Tell us 
and we will do it.” A man of God knows. 
Of this we can be sure, if we were men 
of God, we would know and act. Jesus 
knew God and met squarely every situa- 
tion and mastered it. That is why we 
call Him Master. Why not awake and 
put on the strength of former genera- 
tions? If we refuse to try, failure is 
certain. The sad part of it all is that 
we are not trying, therefore, failure is 
certain and every year our statistics prove 
it. The saddest fact of all is that we 
are one of the few, if not the only denomi- 
nation, that is consistantly losing ground 
—reporting less and less each year. What 
can we do to stem the tide? 


We certainly are a Church of non-con- 
formists, but in a negative way. We re- 
fuse to conform, but in doing so we also 
refuse to act in a positive way. If any 
at the Convocation on Worship can inject 
a new life blood in our denomination, I 
am with them, but are not their Churches 
dying like the others in our denomina- 
tion? As a Church of non-conformists we 
boast of the fact that no two Churches 
have identically the same worship service. 
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Every minister is a law unto himself and 
has a service to suit himself. When a 
new minister is elected it can be taken as 
a foregone conclusion that the worship 
service of the Church will be changed. As 
long as this spirit prevails it will be fool- 
ish for any group to try to force upon our 
denomination standardized forms of wor- 
ship. General Synod may even adopt them 
but ministers will do as they please. 


A solution must be in the direction of 
a sane evangelism, A sane evangelism can 
only be attained in worship of God, but 
not when we worship the worship of God. 
This was the objection of Amos. When 
we are able to inject the spirit of the 
evangelist into our worship, then we have 
what I call a sane evangelism. Man is 
eternally seeking the authority that can 
only be found in God. This age is trying 
to eliminate that authority with the result 
that we are in a really sad condition. 
Men everywhere are cynical, restless, dis- 
satisfied with life and feel a sense of 
futility. Men feel they must be active 
all the time, always on the go. In this 
service plays a very prominent part, but 
it is the service that expects a material 
reward. Modern business has taken out 
of service the real spirit and put in its 
place the spirit of serv-us. 


When Churches give up their interest in 
the development of a thorough going 
morality, piety takes its place. Then they 
give all their time to the development 
of worship. Why a convocation on wor- 
ship only? Religions die when they cease 
to give men the pulse of a vital faith, 
when they no longer help men to meet the 
erises of their life. Let us today do more 
than merely ask men to worship God. Let 
us give them a faith that will save them 
in the hour of need, not a soothing syrup 
that will lull their conscience and soul to 
sleep. The Christian Church needs today 
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uo ian with such a vital faith that no 
vested interests can silence, and such a 
zeal and passion for Christ that it will 
restore a faith in the indifferent masses. 
Such a man must come or the confusion 
ot today will lead to decay. We must 
inspire men with a faith in Christ so that 
we may tace and solve the grave prob 
lems before us. 

Let this be a day of awakening for the 
dawn of a new era in religion. Our soul 
is left to die because it is active. Who 
was it that said, “Impression minus expres- 
sion equals depression,” Indeed we are 
in a real spiritual depression. Let us not 
forget that “No virtue is safe that is not 
enthusiastic; no heart is pure that is not 
passionate; no Christianity is Christian 
that is not Christianizing.” In this, we 
are especially guilty and let us not shrink 
from the conclusion, but let us put in 
the form of a question, “Are we, there- 
fore, Christians if we do not Christianize 
our brethren?” Indeed we must have 
fire in our souls to kindle fire in the soul 
of another. Let’s develop a real dynamic 
faith that will lead us to build a real 
dynamic religion. This will be the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of 
the world. We must make it a new Church 
before that day can come, but to do that 
do we have enough love for Christ in our 
hearts? I am sorry to confess I cannot see 
that day simply because we have com- 
promised and make His cross ineffective 
and a stumbling block to have fellowship 
with Him. This is not said to sound a 
note of despair but to challenge to action. 
How many ministers will join me to make 
it their goal for 1934 to report a net gain 
of not less than 25 for each charge, not 
names only, but real Christians? Let the 
cranks and eritics enjoy themselves in 
their way, but let’s move on in Christ’s 
way. 

St. Stephen’s Church, York, Pa. 
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A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 


A “Messenger’ Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 
Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


ATTENTION! BOOK NUMBER 
CONTEST 


The “Messenger’s” annual Book Number 
will be issued on November 29, and we aim 
once more to feature the contest which has 
aroused so much interest among our read- 
ers in recent years. We desire to publish 
again a few letters from the men and wom- 
en of the big “Messenger” family which 
tell us in YOUR way, and from YOUR 
point of view, WHAT BOOK YOU HAVE 
READ DURING THE PAST YEAR THAT 
YOU HAVE ENJOYED THE MOST, 
THAT HAS HELPED YOU THE MOST, 
AND THAT YOU WOULD MOST LIKE 
OTHERS TO READ. The “Messenger” 
offers a prize of $5 for the best letter of 
NOT MORE THAN 200 WORDS on the 
above suggestion. Books will be given to 
the writers of the letter ranking second, 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth. All such 
letters must be in the Editor’s office by 
November 12. (Name of titles, authors 
and publishers must be given at the top, 
but will not be counted in the 200 words.) 
Write plainly on one side of a sheet and 


give an assumed name to your article, giv- 
ing your name and address on a separate 
sheet. Will you, in this way, help to 
“pass on” the best books to other readers? 
There are many who say that they have 
been inspired to read good books by the 
suggestions in this Book Contest in the 
“Messenger.” The time is short. Won't 
you do it at once? We greatly covet your 
co-operation—and do it within 200 words! 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES FOR 
OCT., 1934, ACCORDING TO THE 
RECORDS OF THE OFFICE OF 
THE STATED CLERK OF 
THE GENERAL SYNOD 

OCTOBER 15 

Wyoming (9 A. M.), Weatherly, Pa. Salem, 
Rev. C. T. Moyer, Weatherly, Pa. 

New York (10 A. M.), Milltown, N. J. 
St. Paul’s, Rev. Russell D. Custer, 62 8. 
Main St., Milltown, N. J. 

OCTOBER 16 

East Pennsylvania, Catasauqua, Pa. Salem, 
Rev. Williard A. Kratz, 1036 N. 5th St., 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), Collegeville, 
Pa. Trinity, Rev. John Lentz, D.D., 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Allegheny (9.30 A. M.), Brady, Pa. St. 
Paul’s, Rev. Ralph D. Althouse, R. D. 
No. 1, Chicora, Pa. 

Carlisle, (2 P. M.), Enola, Pa. St. Mat- 
thew’s, Mr. John F. Gruver, Sec’y, 
Enola, Pa. 


OCTOBER 18 


Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), MeConnells- 
burg, Pa. St. Paul’s, Rev. Wm. J. Lowe, 
MecConnellsburg, Pa. 


OCTOBER 22 

Goshenhoppen, Spinnerstown, Pa. Trinity, 
Rev. Harry J. Donat, Spinnerstown, Pa. 

Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. First, 
Rev. D. J. Wetzel, 1606 N. 15th St., 
Reading, Pa. 


OCTOBER 24 

Virginia (8 P. M.), Middlebrook, Va. St. 
John’s, Rev. Wm. H. Groff, N. B. Star 
Route, Staunton, Va. 


OCTOBER 30 

Lancaster (10 A. M.), Quarryville, Pa. St. 
Paul’s, Rev. C. H. Kichline, Quarry- 
ville, Pa. 


Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), MeKnightstown, 
Pa. St. John’s, Rev. G. Howard Koons, 
Box No. 21, Fairfield, Pa. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


Our books are opened and we are wait- 
ing to make record of the contributions re- 
ceived for the Bowling Green Academy 
Salary Fund. A second month’s salary 
will be soon due and we announce receipts 
to date: W. M. S. Juniata Classis, per Mrs. 
Jarrell, Treas., $1; Dr. J. Rauch Stein, $5, 
and Dr. Ambrose M. Schmidt, $5. Total, 
$16. Please make all checks payable to 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 
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WANTED—Refined, cheerful, motherly 
woman, good health, some understand- 
ing of Ketogenic diet, as companion to 
invalid girl. Full charge, with good 
assistant. Permanency desired. Com- 
fortable home. Address 


Box 191, Woodstock, Virginia. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Rev. A. W. Klingner from 1230 N. 6th 
St., to 6554 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. C. D. Kriete from Tilttin, O., to 
5825 Maryland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Rey. Paul B. Rupp from Belleville, IL, 
to 5661 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Loyal pastors and congregations are 
glad to observe Church Paper Day. Never 
was its observance more necessary than 
now. 

“My pastor does not believe in foreign 
missions,” a certain woman remarked. 
“Then 1 believe his congregation needs a 
new pastor,” was her hstener’s comment. 
To which we add a hearty “Amen.” 

The Rev. Howard F. Boyer, of York, 
Pa., has been guest preacher at a fruitful 
preaching mission in St. Paul’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa., Rev. E. Elmer Sensenig, 
pastor, Oct. 1-7. There were gospel mes- 
sages each week day evening and three 
on Sunday. 


Dr. E. L. McLean, Treasurer of the 
Board of Ministerial Relief, will speak on 
our obligations toward our ministers at 
Hope Church, Phila., Pa., on the evening 
of Sunday, Oct. 14. Hope Church is ar- 
ranging for a canvass and would welcome 
all information on the benevolent causes 
of our Church. 


Rev. Chas. L. Noss, Kittanning, as 
was elected Superintendent, and his wife, 
Mrs. Irene T. Noss, Matron of St. Paul’s 
Orphans’ and Old Folks’ Home, Greenville, 
Pa., to succeed Dr. and Mrs. A. M. Kei- 
fer. They are expected to enter upon 
their new work Jan. 1. 


At the Fall Session of Phila. Classis 
in Trinity Church, Collegeville, Pa., Dr. 
John Lentz, pastor, the Rev. Paul L. 
Schmidt, D.D., of Baltimore, pastor of 
Huber Memorial Church, will speak Tues- 
day, Oct. 16, at 7.30 P. M., on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Merger for the Future.” 


It was a privilege on Oct. 6th for the 
President of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to pay a brief visit to the Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Dr. Conrad Clever, and his 
good wife, at their hospitable home in 
Shippensburg, Pa., and to find them well 
and cheerful. Dr, Clever’s interest in all 
good things remains vigorous, and he 
properly objects to being called old. 


At a recent great religious gathering the 
general “moral break down” of our day 
was universally deplored, and the chief 
cause of it, as agreed upon by those pres- 
ent, may well make us thoughtful and 
penitent. The cause as stated is: The 
lack of Christian literature and Christian 
training in the homes of the people. This 
is something worth presenting on Church 
Paper Day—and following up all the year 
around. 


The annual Home Coming Day at Christ 
Church, Rush Township, Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son, supply pastor, was a great occasion 
marked by an attendance of over 650 at 
the services. Music was furnished by the 
Evangelical and Reformed and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran choirs. The address was 
a strong and heartening message delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Curtis, President of 
Cedar Crest College. 


Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, of St. Mark’s 
Church, Lebanon, Pa., Rev. Henry J. Her- 
ber, pastor, has been elected by the Board 
of Directors of the W. M. 8. as the new 
Editor of the W. M. S. column in the 
“Messenger”. We are glad to welcome 
Miss Ziegler to this fine service. Her ad- 
dress is 440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, and all 
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MSS. for that department should be sent 
to her. 

On Sept. 16, First Church, Quakertown, 
Pa, Rev. Paul T. Stoudt, pastor, cele- 
brated Harvest Home. The Ushers’ Asso- 
ciation arranged a very elaborate display 
ot garden and field products which were 
afterwards distributed between the local 
hospital and Phoebe Home. A committee 
under direction of Mrs. Charles H. Ortt 
secured 66 memberships for a local auxil- 
iary to the Phoebe Deaconess Home. They 
have forwarded the membership fee of $66 
to the Home. 

Jn Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, Pa., Rev. 
Morgan A. Peters, pastor, Harvest Home 
and tally Day were observed in Septem- 
ber. Hight committees composed of 2% per- 
sons each visited the entire congregation 
during September, basing their visitation 
on the thought of Personal Evangelism. 
This was a pleasant work for the visitors 
and the visited. Holy Communion will be 
celebrated Oct. 14. ‘he catechetical class 
will be organized on Oct. 14, lectures to 
continue up to Palm Sunday, 1935. 

The Rotary Club of Allentown, Pa., ar- 
ranged for a former members day for Fri- 
day, Oct. 5, and invited Dr. John M. G. 
Darms, of Philadelphia, Pa., to deliver the 
address. Dr. Darms had been an active 
member of Allentown Rotary during his 
pastorate at Salem Reformed Chureh. A 
large number of former members and even 
some of the founders were present and 
crowded the spacious ballroom of the 
Americus Hotel. The toastmaster of the 
occasion was the Hon. Richard Jobst, pre- 
siding judge of Lehigh County. 


In the Federated Reformed and Presby- 
terian Church, MeConnellsburg, Pa., Rev. 
Wm. J. Lowe, pastor, the annual Harvest 
Home Festival held in the Reformed 
Chureh on Sept. 16. The decorations of 
grains, fruits, vegetables and flowers were 
among the finest ever. Preparations are 
now being made to observe the 100th an- 
niversary of the organization of the Re- 
formed Church in the Great Cove during 
the week of Oct. 14 to 21. The W. M.S. 
of Mercersburg Classis will hold their fall 
institute in the Church, Oct. 16. On Oct. 
18, the fall meeting of the Classis of Mer- 
cersburg will meet in the Church. 


The third annual Chambersburg Confer- 
ence on Christian Edueation will be held 
in St. John’s Church School Bldg., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., Saturday, Oct. 20, 10 A. M. 
to 4.30 P. M. Dinner will be served by 
the ladies of the Church for 50 cents. 
Rally you workers! Those taking part in 
the program include: Revs. R. J. Harrity, 
S. R. Wagner, D.D., B. A. Behrens, A. F. 
Dietz, C. A. Hauser, D.D., N. ©. Harner, 
Ph.D., J. Kern McKee, D.D., and Miss 
Kathleen Paschall. The officers of the Con- 
ference are Waiter R. Gobrecht and Edgar 
F. Hoffmeier, Secretary. 


A beautiful wedding was solemnized in 
Zion Church, Womelsdorf, Pa., in the pres- 
ence of a large number of guests, when 
the Rev. Francis F. Renoll, of York, Pa., 
was united in marriage to Marie Elizabeth 
Stoudt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Herbert 
S. Stoudt, of Womelsdorf. The double- 
ring ceremony was performed by the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. J. Miller. The bride is a 
graduate of Coombs Conservatory of 
Music, Philadelphia, and Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. She was active in the work 
of Zion Church and §. S. Mr. Renoll is 
a graduate of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege and the Theological Seminary at Lan- 
caster. He was recently elected to the 
pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, Mechanics- 
burg. The couple are at home to their 
friends at the Reformed parsonage, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa. 


In St. John’s Church of the Kannapolis, 
N. C., Charge, Rev. Dr. Lee A. Peeler, 
pastor, Rally Day held Oct. 7, preceded 
by several weeks of intense activity by 
most of the classes to get 100% attend- 
ance; the pastor spoke at 11 A. M. on 
“Christ in the Life of the Home”; 7.30 
P. M. service for National Recognition 
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New Publications 


YOU CAN MASTER LIFE 


By James Gordon Gilkey 


This new book of Dr. Gilkey’s, like 
three others which have preceded it— 
“Secrets of Effective Living,’ “Solving 
Life’s Everyday Problems,” and ‘‘Man- 
aging One’s Self’’—discusses personal, 
everyday problems and points the way 
in difficulties which to many of us seem 
baffling. Written with Dr. Gilkey’s 
clearness of thought, courage, and 
optimism, this book gives the resolu- 
tion and endurance by which we can 
actually win the mastery over life. 

All Dr. Gilkey’s books have been 


widely read and appreciated. 
Price, $1.75 Postpaid 


A CHRISTIAN YEAR 


By George P. Hedley, Associate 
Professor of New ‘Testament, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Dr. Hedley has brought the best mod- 
ern scholarship and interpretation to 
bear upon each day of the Christian 
year, basing his articles on the Church 
calendar. Easter, Christmas, Lent, Ad- 
vent, the various special saints’ days 
are treated with admirable craftsman- 
ship; in several of the chapters deep 
thought is expressed in a single sen- 
tence. The treatment of the relation- 
ship of the Christian Church to war 
and other pressing problems is stimu- 
lating and definitely challenging. 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid 


THE REVOLT AGAINST 
MECHANISM 


By L. P. Jacks 


Our present-day lives, Dr. Jacks be- 
lieves, are bound down by system—we 
worship system in philosophy, science, 
and religion. In order to have growth, 
however, we must have a resisting me- 
dium; existence if made too safe by 
system grows dull and joyless. 

A revolt against mechanism is on the 
way; man is about to set out on a new 
adventure to conquer system and make 
it his slave and not his master. 

Dr. Jacks, philosopher and author, is 
editor of the Hibbert Journal. In these 
Hibbert Lectures for 1933 he has chosen 
an especially stimulating subject. 


Price, $1.00 Postpaid 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
(BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION) 
SCHAFF BUILDING ‘ 


1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Day for 8. 8S. teachers. Harvest Home to 
be observed Oct. 14. Dr. W. F. DeLong, 
of the Board of Home Missions, delivered 
a helpful message on Sept. 30. A Boy 
Scout Troop has been organized with 
Glenn Deal as Scout Master. In St. Paul’s 
congregation, Harvest Home observed 
Sept. 23; Holy Communion, Oct. 14. In 
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One of the three preparatory schools 
of the Reformed Church, is offering 
twenty year bonds paying six per cent 
semi-annually, looking forward to the 
completion of its building program, 
calling for a dormitory, which will 
equip the school for two hundred 


boys handsomely. Why not invest in 
one of these bonds now, as many of 
our friends have done? 


For information address, 


DR. HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, 
Head Master, 


Massanutten Academy- 
WOODSTOCK, Virgini 
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Keller congregation, Harvest Home held 
Sept. 16, and Holy Communion, Oct. 7. 

Our Cover Page carries the hymn 
“Awake, O Church United,” written by 
Dr, Schmidt, of the “Messenger”, and 
dedicated to the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Chureh. Prof. Paul Burmeister, 
organist of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church at Webster Groves, Mo., is the 
composer of the musi¢ score and has dedi- 
cated his tune to Dr. Schmidt. Pastors or 
choirs desiring copies of this hymn and 
tune, can secure them on sheets size of 
Hymnal page, from our Board of Christian 
Edueation, 1505 Race St., at the follow- 
ing rates: 100 copies, $1.00 postpaid; less 
than 50 copies, 2Ue per dozen, postpaid. 
We feel that many of our Churches and 
choirs will want to use this splendid new 
hymn. Send in your orders promptly. 

A Spiritual Retreat was participated in 
by the pastors and laymen of Schuylkill 
Classis in connection with the fall meet- 
ing of Classis in St. John’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church of Schuylkill Haven. 
The program contained the following: Ad- 
dresses by Dr. John O. Reagle, of Mt. 
Bethel, Pa. on “Evangelism for Today”; 
on “The Evangelistic Note from ‘The Gos- 
pel of God’—Richards”, by Rev. Howard 
Zeigler, of Orwigsburg; on “The Morning 
Watch”, by Rev. John S. Sando, of Shen- 
andoah; on “Methods of Evangelism for 
Today”, by Dr. J. H. MeMillan, of Maha- 
noy City; concluding with a Consecration 
meditation on “The Pearl of Great Price”, 
by Rev. Paul T. Slinghoff. The discussion 
of these subjects was most earnest and 
inspiring. The Program of Evangelism for 
the fall was adopted as outlined by the 
Synodical Committee on Evangelism. 

The Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittee of Potomae Synod met in Trinity 
First Church, York, Pa. on Thursday, 
Sept. 27. At this meeting all the Classes 
of Synod were represented save two. The 
afternoon was given to the consideration 
of the Kingdom Roll Call. Dr. Wm. E. 
Lampe, of Philadelphia, was present and 
materially assisted in the discussion. Keen 
interest was shown in the project. The 
Committee unanimously went on record to 
give its hearty co-operation to make the 
Kingdom Roll Call an outstanding success 
in the Synod. The representatives of the 
respective Classes pledged their support 
to the project. It is the opinion of this 
Committee of Potomac Synod that the 
Kingdom Roll Call will mean much in the 
way of undergirding our denominational 
program. 


Trinity Church, Shenandoah, Pa., Rev. 
John H. Sando, pastor, is celebrating the 
60th anniversary of the founding of the 
Church Oct. 7-14. The program has been 
so arranged that the speakers represent 
various phases of the work of the Church 
and include: Oct. 7, 11 A. M., Dr. Geo. 
W. Richards speaking on “Church Union”; 
Promotion and Rally Day in the 8. S. 
at 9.45; at 7 P. M., the pastor spoke and 
a special feature was the presentation of 
gifts to the Church Building Fund. Oct. 
8, “Church Paper Night,” Dr. Paul 8. Lein- 
bach; Oct. 9, “Young People’s Night,” 
Rev. Fred D. Wentzel; Oct. 10, “Church 
Night,” Dr. Oswin S. Frantz; Oct. 11, 
“Laymen’s Night,” Judge Roy Hicks, 
prominent elder of Eastern Synod; Oct. 
12, “Christian Education Night,” Dr. Ne- 
vin ©. Harner; Oct. 14, 11 A. M., Dr. A. 
V. Casselman, bringing a message on For- 
eign Missions, and at 7 P. M., Dr. Theo. 
F. Herman will preach the anniversary 
sermon, 


Trinity Church, Gettysburg, Pa., Rev. 
Howard Schley Fox, pastor, began its fall 
activities Sept. 2, when plans for each 
Sunday were announced leading to Cet. 
7, when the whole Chureh rallied. Harvest 
Home and Home Coming observed Sept. 
30; offerings of fruits and vegetables 
given to the Hoffman Orphanage. The 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
attended Vespers in a body on Sept. 30. 
The first week in October was Rally 
Week. On Wednesday a banquet was 
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given the teachers of the 8. 8.; Thursday, 


the Chureh School had a social rally; Fri- 
day, the congregation held the Prepara- 
tory service, and Sunday the Chureh and 
School Rally Day, when Dr. Hawdin 


Fischer was the guest preacher at the S. 
S. hour and at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. The Hoffman Orphanage were 
guests of the congregation and were en- 
tertained at dinner in the homes of the 
members. During the summer Trinity has 
again undergone extensive improvements: 
a basement was excavated, a vapor steam 
heat system placed, the Beginner and Pri- 
mary rooms of the Church modernized. 

Grace Church (Philadelphia), Rev. Ur- 
ban C. Gutelius, D.D.—Sunday, Sept. 30, 
was devoted to the celebration of the 
Holy Communion and to the annual Rally 
Day service of the’ Church School. The 
attendance was not quite equal to that 
of a year ago, but the offerings for benev- 
olence were commendable and encourag- 
ing. The raising of the Apportionment for 
1934 appears to be assured. This congre- 
gation has joined the other congregations 
of Philadelphia Classis in carrying on a 
united campaign for religious recovery 
and spiritual advance during the coming 
Fall and Winter. A series of Roll Call 
services has been arranged for six suc- 
cessive Sunday mornings in which the 
various auxiliaries of the congregations 
will be given opportunities to rally and 
respond to a roll call. On six successive 
Sunday evenings the pastor will preach a 
series of practical sermons on subjects 
selected by a vote of the congregation, 18 
themes having been submitted. The selec- 
tions reflect great credit on the spiritual 
discrimination of the voters and this series 
of sermons promises to be inspiring and 
helpful both in a moral and _ spiritual 
sense, 

In St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 
Rev. Lloyd E. Coblentz, pastor, the 42nd 
annual Harvest Home festival during the 
present pastorate was observed Sept. 23; 
Rev. Edgar Cordell Powers, Secretary of 
the Maryland Bible Society preached on 
“Our Debt to the Author of Life.” <A 
special effort was made to have members 
absent in the summer resume Church and 
S. S. attendance and to bring in back en- 
velopes; offerings liberal. On Sept. 30, a 
fine memorial bell which was placed in 
the steeple on Sept. 15, was dedicated; 
the bell was cast in the famous McShane 
Bell Foundry, Baltimore; weighs 1150 lbs., 
and is a memorial to the following: Dea- 
con Frank Moore Schultz, founder of the 
bell fund; Elder Israel Laucks, York, Pa., 
first contributor to fund; Mrs. Thomas G. 
Apple, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Bentzel, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Coblentz, Miss Elizabeth 
V. Dietz, Prof. Daniel J. Feldmann, Miss 
Louis L. Menke, Elder Geo. M. Roberts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wm. Steil, Mr. Frank 
Steil (son of Fred Wm.), Mrs. Margaret 
E. Vordemberge and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Wedi. At this well attended service the 
act of consecration was followed by the 
announcement of the names in the memo- 
rial; with each name there was a toll of 
the bell. 


At the rededication services at Zion 
Union Church, Mt. Zion, Pa., Revs. C. M. 
Rissinger, Reformed pastor, and J. H. 
Diehl, Lutheran pastor, Sept. 30-Oct. 4, 
the speakers during the celebration were: 
Sept. 30, A. M., Revs. Earl G. Kline and 
P. C. Croll, D.D.; 2.30 P. M., Rededication 
Service, Revs. U. HE. Apple, D. D., 
and ©. 3B. Marsteller; 7.30 P. M., 
Revs. I. Calvin Fisher, D.D., and Will 
F, Bare. Oct. 1, 7.30 P. M., Sons’ Night, 
Revs. Harry D. Houtz, Ph.D., and Kirby 
M. Yingst. Oct. 2, 7.30 P. M., Ladies’ Aid 
Night, Revs. J. D. Backenstose, Alden 
Biely, J. H. Diehl. Oct. 3, Reformed 
Night, Revs. Wayne Lutz, J. H. Herber, 
P. E. Swope, W. C. Hess, David Lockart 
and E, G. Leinbach. Oct. 4, Lutheran 
Night, Revs. E. Allen Chamberlin, U. E. 
Apple and Stanley Billheimer. The cor- 
nerstone of this building was laid Oct. 2, 
1853, and the Church dedicated Sept: 10, 
1854. In 1900 basement constructed for 
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It Was Never More 
IMPORTANT 
than NOW «s 


To emphasize high ideals in 
American home life. 


To urge that the right type of 
literature be read by our people. 


To insist that the “Messenger” 
be a regular weekly visitor in the 
homes of our members. 


There are two methods of cir- 
culating the Church Paper: 


The one is the annual subscrip- 
tion,—$2.50 per year, payable in 
advance. 

The other is the weekly, or 
“Pay On Delivery” Plan, the 
paper being delivered each week 
at 5c per copy. 


(There are already 113 charges 
using this plan. Particulars sent on 
request. ) 


FIRST OF ALL, DECIDE 
WHETHER THE 
YEARLY 
OR 
WEEKLY 
PLAN WILL BE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL IN YOUR 
CHARGE 
Determine how many sample 


copies of the “Messenger” you 
can distribute to good advantage. 


Advise the “Messenger” office 
of the number of sample copies 
and subscription-blanks desired. 


Indicate the Plan you will fol- 
low. Subscription-blanks will be 
sent in accordance with the Plan 
selected. 


Inform the “Messenger” office 
of the number of members of 
your CHURCH PAPER DAY 
Committee in order that we may 
supply you with the necessary 
blanks, etc. 


Beginning with 
OCTOBER 21 
CHURCH PAPER DAY 


will be observed by many pastors. 
If you have not already done so, 
enroll at once. 


Reformed Church Messenger 


1505 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulation Department 
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8S. S., and in 1907 Chureh repaired and 
improved. Renovated in 1934 at cost of 
about $5000, including new floor, carpet, 


pews, lights and Chancel fixtures; ex- 
penses met without special appeal for 


funds. The following Reformed pastors 
served this Church, Revs. John Gring, T. 
H. Leinbach, Chas. D. Leinbach, D.D., 
Henry Welker, I. Calvin Fisher, D.D. 
(Supply), Henry Hilbish, H. A. Keyser, 
D.D:,.C; AS Butz, Ph.Do) is H. Bachman 
and C. M. Rissinger since 1911. 


On Sept. 30 the 70th birthday of St. 
Paul Church, Greenville, O., Rev. Edgar 
V. Loucks, pastor, was celebrated with 2 
special services. The edifice was profusely 
decorated with flowers. During the S. S. 
hour a 17-piece orchestra rendered special 
numbers; a splendid cheery greeting was 
extended by the superintendent, Mrs. 
Stella Hart; greetings by the superin- 
tendents of East Zion and West Zion 
Schools, as well as from the Woodington 
Congregational Christian Church, at which 
this pastor preaches every Sunday night. 
A special surprise greeting was presented 
by Rev. Wm. H. Shults, who was min- 
ister of St. Paul’s from Noy. 1, 1898, to 
June 1, 1900. The first service was con- 
cluded with an address by one of the 
former superintendents, Mr. C. M. White. 
At the 10.30 A. M. service, the old pulpit 
and chairs, altar table and chairs were 
in place; an enlarged choir sang hymns out 
of the old hymnal, not found in the new; 
greetings from local ministers and distant 
friends read, also from each of the living 
former ministers; an additional surprise 
was a picture gallery containing the pho- 
tographs of the former pastors; address by 
Mr. Frazer E. Wilson, formerly an elder, 
S. S. Supt., Mayor, State Representative 
and historian of wide reputation; large 
delegations in attendance from the East 
Zion and the West Zion Churches. The 
observance of the anniversary brought 
many blessings through the making of 
new contacts and the renewing of old ones. 


EVANGELICAL STUDENT PASTORS 
IN FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 


Under the direction of the Student De- 
partment of the Evangelical League, the 
youth organization of the former Evan- 
gelical Synod, local pastors volunteer their 
services to maintain contact with the 
Evangelical students who attend colleges 
in their vicinity. At two state universities 
special student workers have been ap- 
pointed. Their work is made possible by 
contributions from the congregations of 
the respective states. At two other state 
universities, where there are no nearby 
Evangelical Churches, the co-operation of 
Reformed pastors has been secured. If 
the college students’ names and addresses 
are referred to the Student Department, 
1720 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 
the information is brought to the attention 
of the respective workers. Attention will 
gladly be given to Reformed students at 
places where no Reformed Church is read- 
ily accessible. The following places are 
provided for: 

California: Berkeley and San Francisco; 
Colorado: Greely and Fort Collins; Mli- 
nois: Bloomington, Carbondale, Cham- 
paign, Chicago, Elmhurst, Evanston; In- 
diana: Bloomington, Evansville, Indianap- 
olis, West Lafayette; Kansas: Lawrence, 
Manhatten, Wichita; Louisianna: New 
Orleans; Maryland: Baltimore; Michigan: 
Albion, Ann Arbor, Detroit, East Lansing; 
Minnesota: Minneapolis; Missouri: Cape 
Girardeau, Columbia, Fulton, St. Charles, 
St. Louis, Warrenton; Nebraska: Lincoln, 
Omaha; New York: Buffalo, Elmira, Itha- 
ea, New York, Rochester, Syracuse; Ohio: 
Cincinnati, “Cleveland, Columbus, Mari- 
etta, Oberlin, Springfield, Tiffin, Wooster; 
Pennsylvania: Meadville, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia -(R); Texas: Fort Worth, 
Houston, Waco; Wisconsin: Appleton, 
Madison (R), Ripon, Milwaukee; Wyo- 
ming: Laramie. 


WHY HELP OUR AGED MINISTERS? 
One good argument for the relief of 
aged or disabled ministers, and for the 
widows of ministers is the fact that no- 
body is against it. I1t has universal ap- 
proval. ‘the State as well as the Church 
is now providing for its aged citizens and 
widows, who are needy. it is one of the 
many good by-products of Christianity. 

There is a brand new argument for 
Ministerial Relief in the fact that min- 
isters live longer now than formerly. Re- 
cently one died at 95 and another at 100. 
We have over two dozen right now who 
are past four-score, and many others who 
see the sun very low in the west. All 
these are retired. In earlier years min- 
isters died in the saddle or in the harness 
working up to the end of the journey. 
They can’t do that any more because of 
the oversupply of young preachers, and 
because our old elders and deacons pro- 
test against old preachers. 

Then this fact that we have more active 
preachers than pulpits complicates things, 
and makes it necessary to provide Relief 
in some way for the aged and dependent. 
We could decrease the number of young 
preachers by closing our seminaries for 
ten or twelve years, but if we do that 
we will have to provide for our old Semi- 
nary professors. That would be expensive 
and young men would abandon the idea 
of entering the ministry. Then here is 
this old depression which has made Min- 
isterial Relief more necessary than ever. 
Many of our veterans in the service had 
been saving money for twenty years and 
more, so as to keep out of the poorhouse 
when working days were over. They in- 
vested carefully and safely as they 
thought, but all is swept away from them. 
It was not because they had all of their 
eggs in one basket. I knew a Church 
treasurer who had his money in two banks 
and lost it all, The rich have become 
poor, and the poor poorer. What a God- 
send at such a time is a little Relief! Out 
in Iowa I called on the aged widow of 
one of our faithful ministers. With chok- 
ing voice and blinding tears she told me 
she didn’t know what she would have 
done if the Board of Relief had not come 
to her assistance. Dollars given to this 
cause are treasures laid up in heaven, and 
they are where even the President of the 
U.S. can’t take them away from you. 

I didn’t want to write this article; but 
I couldn’t refuse. I think I can do some 
things, but I know I ean’t beg. I have 
now given our beloved Church fifty-one 
years of active service, and in all of those 
years I never lived in a parsonage. I al- 
ways paid house rent because I couldn’t 
beg the three Churches I served to give 
me a parsonage. If I had a thousand 
dollars I would rather give it to Minis- 
terial Relief than beg for the cause. Dear 
reader, if you can afford it, won’t you 
send a contribution to this most worthy 
cause? I hope you will do it, so that I 
won’t have to write again on this subject. 
Thank you. 

Rev. Dr. Rufus C. Zartman. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


During the past weeks preparations 
were being made for the coming winter. 
The new building is about two years old 
now and ealls for eaulking around doors 
and windows. The wooden frames have 
dried out, and in the recent heavy driv- 
ing winds accompanying rains some mois- 
ture came through into the _ building. 
Wherever the work of caulking had been 
completed no moisture came through. The 
work is being done by the janitor and we 
hope to have it completed around the en- 
tire building before the winter sets in. 

Further improvements have been made 
on the Home grounds by doing more grad- 
ing and sodding, some more trees have 
been planted. Step by step the work of 
landscaping is progressing and our sur- 
roundings are constantly becoming more 
beautiful. Our plans eall for several 
years more of this kind of work. 


FINANCIAL RECOVERY 
For the Local Church 
By Julius Earl Crawford 

Based on sound stewardship 
principles, this new book points 
the way to financial recovery and 
maximum efficiency for the local 
Church. It deals constructively 
with vital and vexing problems 
which pastors, official boards (ses- 
sions, vestries, call them what you 
will), and other Church groups 
are facing now. 

The Contents: I, The Institution Peer- 
less. II, Rethinking Principles. III, 
The Pastor’s Part. IV, The Temporal 
Functions of the Laity. V, The Sup- 
port of the Ministry. VI, The Building 
Program. VII, The Regions Beyond. 
VIII, Planning the Budget. IX, Cul- 
tivating the Constituency. X, Enlisting 
the Constituents. XI, Going On. XII, 
Accounting. 

This is one of the most timely 
books issued in this field in our 
day. It will pay generous divi- 
dends to Churches which follow 
its suggestions. 


Price, $1.00 Postpaid 


FORTY MISSIONARY 


STORIES 
By Margaret Eggleston 


The popular author of 75 
Stories for the Worship Hour, of 
Fireside Stories for Girls in Their 
Teens, etc., here gives a collection 
of stories dealing with the ever 
fascinating subject of missionary 
valor and enterprise. Miss Heg- 
gleston has carefully chosen her 
stories from true experiences of 
missionaries and their associates. 
It is a book of significance for all 
interested in missionary work, and 
will be particularly helpful to 
Mission Study Classes, Church 
School teachers and all interested 
in stirring biographical sketches. 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


(BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION) 
THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
SCHAFF BUILDING 


1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


So So S56 


Woman’s Missionary 
Society News 
Oo —> 0 >) 0 —— 2 


Mrs. A. C. Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


The W. M. 8S. and G. M. G. of West 
Susquehanna Classis will hold the Fall 
Institute on Saturday, Oct. 20, at Howard, 
Pa. Opening session 10 A. M. Everyone 
attending bring box lunch. 


The Synod of Potomac W. M. S. held 
the 20th annual convention in York, in 
Heidelberg Church, in a very appropriate 
manner. rs. I. W. Hendricks conducted 
the anniversary program. The G. M. G. 
girls, at their banquet, rendered a fine pro- 
gram in charge of Mrs. Brindle of Arendt- 
ville. Mrs. Dutrow, Frederick, Md., is the 
new president. The meeting in 1935 will 
be in Hood College on June 10. 


A Touching Testimonial to “Dear Mother ~— 


Hoy” was given by Mr. Swen, a former 
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Huping College student, at the farewell 
reception to Mrs. and Miss Hoy on their 
departure to America. . “We have 
assembled to offer words of deep gratitude 
to you. Thirty-five years ago you and Dr. 
Hoy came to China ‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister’ and to ‘bear witness 
of the Light.’ Through all these long years 
many men and women, boys and girls to 
whom you have ministered are able to 
stand on their own feet because of your 
self sacrificing work. That Light of which 
you bear witness today shines brilliantly 
through the Church and in all your fields 
of active service. The Huping boys whom 


you and Dr. Hoy, with tender eare and 
parental love, have nurtured spiritually, 
intellectually and physically, under that 
same Light, are today scattered in China 
and beyond its bound in government serv- 
ice, in telegraph offices, in post offices, in 
radio stations, in the Customs, in the army 
and navy, in evangelistic, medical and edu- 
cational work, and in business. Mother 
Hoy, no matter what we do or where we 
are, we Owe our present status of society 
to you; and some of us boys thank you, 
Miss Hoy, for the Zeimer girls who are 
making good wives and mothers. Both of 
you, Mother and Miss Hoy, have done 
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much for us and for China. We assure 
you that you will forever live in our hearts 
and in the hearts of those who know and 
love you. May you live in the abundant 
blessings of the Lord on high; may prompt 
restoration of health be given to you both 


and may we keep in touch with each other 
in prayer. Bon voyage to you all the way 
from China to America.” 


Philadelphia Classis, G. M. G.—Do not 
forget the institute in Palatinate Church, 
56th St. and Girard Ave., W. Phila., on 
Saturday, Oct. 13, at 2.30. For particulars 
see “Messenger” issue of Oct. 4. 
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Children’s Corner 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


Why not go right up in the attic and 
search out all the Christmas ecards you 
ean find, and ask all the boys and girls 
in your department of the Church School, 
to do the same! And then meet the very 
next rainy afternoon and... and prepare 
a Christmas surprise for one of our mis- 
sionaries! All You need, in addition to 
the cards, is a tablet of blank paper, half 
a dozen scissors and some paste. Have 
the best “cutters” trim the Cathedral and 
Madonna pictures from the ecards, and the 
neatest “pasters” put those pictures in the 
exact upper middle of that blank tablet 
paper, thus leaving plenty of room for the 
Oriental helpers of our missionaries to 
“brush” a Gospel message that will mean 
even more than the Christmas card itself. 
And before mother is ready to bring in 
a cocoa-and-cup-cakes surprise, you'll have 
a whole stack of picture gifts for Chinese 
and Japanese boys and girls! And why 
not pack them right away, in a strong 
carton, in neat piles that won’t slip a 
bit, and wrap the box securely with strong 
cord! Then have your “plainest” writer 
address it and mark it “Used Christmas 
Cards.” Perhaps father will crowd you- 
all in the family ear, then, and watch you 
mail it, and mayhap Grandma will slyly 
hand you.a erisp dollar bill for the post- 
age and tell you to keep the change to 
buy another tablet for another box of 
pictured gifts! So here’s to all my boys 
and girls, who between now and Novem- 
ber first, want to pack Christmas sur- 
prises for Japanese and Chinese children, 
in our schools, our hospitals, and out in 
the villages and farms—surprises that 
take a bit of time and careful work. P. 
S.—Discover the names and addresses of 
the missionaries, in the Church Almanac. 
P. S. 2—Save a sample picture-sheet to 
show to the postmaster. P. S. 3—Mrs. A. 
D. Hohman, MeConnellsburg, has her pri- 
mary department at work, and so has Mrs. 
William Wolbach, of our Calvary Mission 
Band, here in Bethlehem, on just such 
a project. And oh! How happy the boys 
and girls will be who receive not only a 
“Pretty” from America, but a Gospel 
message too! 


WILD FLOWERS 
By William C. Allen 


Wild flowers are found around the world. 
Tn our eastern states we have the flagrant 
Trailing Arbutus amid the mosses of the 
woods. We admire the modest Quaker 
Ladies in the sweet meadows by shining 


streams. We go to Switzerland and enjoy 
the irrepressible wild blooms that make a 
sumptuous carpet on every side. We tarry 
in South Africa where on the broad veldt, 
or secreted beneath lacquered-like foliage 
of bush and tree, we find the varied colors 
of wild flowers extending their lovely 
petals and filaments toward the sun. We 
gaze on the level sweep of the vast deserts 
of western Australia, and are told that 
over 6,000 varieties are counted in the 
spring time, 4,000 of them not known in 
other lands. We voyage the deep-blue 
waters of the Pacific to California and, in 
the Sierras, there bursts forth the splendor 
of her early summer flowers. We cross to 
the Rocky Mountain area, and find rare 
rivals of mid-Europe, vivid masses of color, 
evidences of the hidden and open generos- 
ity of God. 

I think of the richness of the lessons the 
uncultivated flowers can teach us. Why 
should we not find instruction in the 
wealth of the Creator’s workmanship? The 
starry wonders of the universe are beyond 
imagination, the charm of the radiant wild 
flowers is spread beneath our feet. We 
look into the skies—God is there. We 
stoop—God.is there. 

The Wild Phlox shows us that natural 
wildness can be subdued. The gardener’s 
genius can develop a perfect bloom, the 
joy of those who delight in an ideal of 
comeliness and form. Cannot the Great 
Husbandman of hearts, with equal skill and 
love, change our wayward natures, make us 


“GOOD-BYE, GOD!” 


“Good-bye, God!” 
The unbeliever said; 

His mind in utter darkness, 
The light of Faith had fled. 


“Good-bye, God!” 
On pleasure-seeking bent, 
He thought there was no need 
To have divine assent. 


“Good-bye, God!” 
He drifted far away, 

Ignored the precious life to come, 
Lived only for the day. 


“Good-bye, God!” 
Headlong he went the pace, 
Sacrificed his golden gifts, 
And thought it no disgrace. 


“Good-bye, God!” 
Reckless, foolish, wild; 
Still God watched over him, 
His wayward, wilful child. 


Grenville Kleiser. 


into spiritual plants—bearers of heavenly 
things—in the garden of our Lord? He 
can, 

We may learn internationalism from our 
wild flowers. The White Cherokee Rose, 
with its Oriental artistic delicacy, came 
from China. The Wild Honeysuckle was 
brought from Europe by our forbears. So 
has it been with other flowers. Our debt 
to foreign soils is very great. The prodigal 
decoration of our fields and gardens is part 
of the generous gift from abroad, bestowed 
by our Father’s hand. 

The wild flowers teach us the rare and 
helpful art of thanksgiving. When winter 
is breaking in the Rocky Mountains, and 
the sunlight pours down through the thin, 
dry air we search for the Anemone. Out 
on the open prairie, sheltered under the 
fragrant pine trees, we discover the exquis- 
ite flower, choice but colorful, the fore- 
runner of a multitude of tinted treasures 
soon to be found in the open spaces or 
among the decaying leaves. How the 
Creator must enjoy them—all! On the 
lonely mountain tops, unseen by men, they 
lift their pretty heads in adoration and 
praise. They serve God. We, too, may 
serve Him when, with thankful hearts, we 
remember His watchfulness over the mar- 
vels of His outward creation and our own 
restless lives. The service of thanksgiving 
may be the best of all! 

The wild flowers tell of courage. In the 
State of Colorado we have 48 peaks lifting 
their grim forms more than 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Beyond timber- 
line the winter snows sometimes lie 20 
feet deep. But in the springtide, as the 
snow retreats, the gallant little flowerlets 
peep from tiny crevices split in the mighty 
rocks that dominate the bitter scene. On 
the forbidding heights the miniature 
bushes and blossoms may be only one or 
two inches high, but there they are — 
dainty, happy, unafraid. The attacks of 
adversity have ceased. The glory of the 
sunlight covers them, they yield to its 
magic power. So may it be with us. We 
recollect that if the little seed of faith 
within us lives, it will—as the struggling 
plant on the mountain top—survive the 
stormy blasts of anxiety and care. 

The pink Wild Roses nestling by the 
country hedges, the flaming Poppies in the 
summer grasses remind us of the beauty 
and the splendor of a royal faith in God. 
Down from the Galilean hills, across the 
centuries of human hopes and fears we 
hear the musie of the voice of the An- 
ointed One: “Consider the lilies of the 
field”—not of the garden—“they toil not, 
neither do they spin;—shall God not much 
more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 


Denver, Colorado. 


“Among the food products,” wrote a 
schoolboy, “is indigestion.” 
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MOTHER 
She led me first to God; 
Her words and prayers 
spirit’s dew— 
For when she us’d to leave 
The fireside every eve, 
[ knew it was for prayer that she with- 
drew. 
How often has the thought 


were my young 


Of my mourn’d mother brought 
Peace to my troubled spirit, and new 
power 


The tempter to repel! 
Mother, thou knowest well 
That thou hast bless’d me since my natal 
hour. 
—John Pierpont. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas W. Dickert, D.D. 


CALLED OF GOD 


Text, I Corinthians 1:9: “God is faith- 
ful, through whom ye were called into the 
fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

God has always called men and women 
into His service. In fact, most of the in- 
fluences which have worked for the prog- 
ress of civilization and religion in the 
world have come from those who were 
called of God. 

How interesting it would be if we could 
call the roll of those who have been called 
of God through the centuries and to listen 
to them as they respond to the roll eall. 
We can only refer to some of those who 
stand out most prominently in Bible his- 
tory, with whose work we are familiar. 

One of the first who were thus called 
of God was Abraham. God said to him, 
“Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto the land that I will show thee; and 
T will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee and make thy name 
great, and be thou a blessing.” Abraham 
answered by obeying the call of God, as 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
says in the eleventh chapter, the wonder- 
ful “faith chapter”, “By faith Abraham, 
when he was called, obeyed to go out into 
a place which he was to receive for an 
inheritance; and he went out, not know- 
ing whither he went.” He is looked upon 
as the foremost of the patriarchs, and is 
often called “the father of the faithful.” 

Joseph was called of God to be the 
savior of his people. As a mere lad he 
put himself into the hands of God, and 
was true and faithful to God, who re- 
warded him by making him the prime 
minister of Egypt, placing him into a 
position in which he was able to save his 
people from starvation and to give them 
a temporary home, where they were pre- 
pared to go forward as the chosen people 
of God and to bless the world with their 
religion. 

God called Moses to be the deliverer and 
leader of His people. At first Moses made 
all kinds of excuses, as persons do now 
when He wants to call them into His ser- 
vice. He said, “They will not believe me, 
nor hearken to my voice.” Afterward 
Moses said, “I am not eloquent.’ But God 
said, “Now therefore go, and I will be 
with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou 
shalt speak.” Finally Moses went, and 
God used him as the great deliverer of 
His people. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, in that 
same eleventh chapter, we read of him: 
“By faith Moses, when he was grown up, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; choosing rather to share ill 
treatment with the people of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 
accounting the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt; for 
he looked unto the recompense of re- 
ward.” 

God ealls children as well as adults, He 
called Joseph when he was a mere lad, and 
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FOOD FACTS 


Did You Know That: 


There is an ancient Sanskrit pro- 
verb to the effect that “Man may 
live without bread but without 
milk he dies.” 
Tomato juice was unknown in 
1927; in 1933 5 million cases of 
tomato juice were packed. 
Apples measuring less than 2% 
inches in diameter are not always 
a good buy because of the greater 
waste in preparing them. 
Many New Jersey poultry farm 
eggs are now carefull cooled im- 
mediately after gathering in order 
to preserve quality. 
These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


you are all familiar with the story of 
Samuel when he was a boy. God gave him 
to Hannah in answer to prayer, and as 
soon as he could leave home Hannah gave 
him back to the service of God, and he 
ministered before Jehovah, being a child, 
girded with a linen ephod. 

One night, when Samuel was laid down 
to sleep, God called him three times. At 
first Samuel thought it was Eli who had 
called him, and went to him. The third 
time he was ealled and went to Eli, Eli 
felt that it was God who was calling 
Samuel, and told him what to say. When 
God called again, Samuel answered: 
“Speak; for thy servant heareth.” Then 
God told him about his future, and He 
afterwards made him the high priest, and 
Samuel served God in this capacity for 
many years. 

God called the prophets into His ser- 
vice, to bear His messages to the people, 
to speak for Him and to proclaim His will. 
Among the greatest were Elijah, Elisha, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel and Amos. 

The call of Isaiah is very interesting. 
He had a wonderful vision, about which 
he tells in the sixth chapter of his book. 
He saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and the angels round 
about the throne. Isaiah called out, “Woe 
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LOVE BRIGHTENS THE WAY 


Love is the star that brightens the 
way 

For man to follow, day by day; 

Love leads him over the stony road 

And lighter makes his heavy load. 


Love is the perfume that scents the 
soul 

And guides man to a noble goal; 

Love is a flower that cheers the way 

And helps a man life’s toll to pay. 


Love burns so deep in the heart a 
pain 

When right is thwarted for a gain; 

Love gladly suffers and will endure 

To urge the world grow much more 
pure. 


Love drives the dragon of greed 
away, 

And words of kindness has to say; 

Love’s heart is filled with a tender- 
ness 

That sheds its tears o’er man’s dis- 
tress. 


Love is an anchor that holds so tight 

One who is cruising for the right; 

Love is the light showing plain the 
way 

For man to go when skies are grey. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
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is me! for I am undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips: for 
mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of 
hosts.” Then one of the angels flew to- 
ward him, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from 
off the altar; and he touched his mouth 
with it, and said, “Lo, this hath touched 
thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, 
and thy sin forgiven.” Then Isaiah heard 
the voice of the Lord, saying, “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
and Isaiah answered, “Here am I; send 
me.” And thus he became one of the fore- 
most of God’s prophets. 

John the Baptist was dedicated to the 
service of God before he was born. He 
had the high honor of preparing the way 
of the Lord, because he responded to the 
call of God. He did his work well, and 
Jesus said of him, “Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist;” and then 


He added: “Yet he that is but little in the - 


kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 
Jesus was the greatest of all those who 
were called of God, and He responded to 
the call in the most perfect way. He said, 
“T am come down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that 
sent me.” He had previously said, “My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
Me, and to accomplish His work.” In the 
garden of Gethsemane He said, “Not My 
will, but Tlline, be done.” Because of 
Jesus’ willingness to do the Father’s will, 
becoming obedient even unto death, St. 


Paul says: “Wherefore also God highly 


exalted Him, and gave unto Him the Name 
which is above every name; that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things on earth and 
things under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


God also called the disciples into His . 


service. Jesus called Peter and Andrew 
and James and John, and said to them, 
“Come ye after Me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” They were human, and 
that is why we love them. They had their 
faults, as we have ours. But when the 
Holy Spirit came upon them, He trans- 
formed them into faithful servants of the 
Lord, and they gave their lives and their 
all to Him. They were faithful unto death 
and received the crown of life. 

St. Paul was also called of God in a 
wonderful way. At first he seemed the 
most unlikely and impossible of all, be- 
cause he persecuted the Church of Christ, 
but after his conversion he gave himself 
entirely to the service of the Lord, and 
finally laid down his life for Him. 

God calls men and women and children 
today as much as He ever did, and those 
who respond to Him will be used in His 
service. If we prove faithful to Him now 
we shall abide with Him forever. 


Bill: “What are you doing with your 
fingers all bandaged up?” 

Phil: “I bought my wife a new potato 
peeler, and when she said she couldn’t 
make it work, I had to show her how 
simple it was.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE BEGINNING OF BOOK LOVE 
Josephine E. Phillips 


“T wish I could have ordered a set of 
those beautiful books yesterday,” sighed 
Mrs. Manley. “But as I told the agent, 
even if I could afford them, they wouldn’t 
do much good. I’d have to hide them or 
they’d be torn to pieces before Marjorie 
was old enough really to enjoy them, Yet 
she is starting to school next fall and I 
am anxious for her to begin liking the 
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right books. Tell me, Mrs. Allen—your 
children are ali so smart in school and 
have such good taste im their reading— 
when did you begin to cultivate it?” 

Her neighbor laughed. “When Virginia 
Was about seven months old.” 

“Seven months!” gasped Mrs. Manley. 

Mrs. Allen nodded. “She was sitting im 
my lap one day and made a sudden grab 
for the magazine I was reading. 1 had 
her tiny fists help me pat the crumpled 
page smooth again and then together we 
put the magazine away. Next time it was 
a book that she got curious about, and it 
received the same treatment. ‘Mother’s 
book! Nice book!’ I explained. It wasn’t 
long before she understood that the hand- 
ling of books and magazines was a privi- 
lege—and a joy, for soon she was old 
enough to like the gay pictures of adver- 
tisements and covers.” 

“Didn’t she ever 
magazine?” 

“Not after I gave her a pile of old news- 
papers of her very own for her play corner. 
Much of the attraction of paper is for the 
delightful crackling sound it makes—and 
the sense of achievement that comes from 
finding oneself in the center of a heap of 
torn bits!” 

“But what has that to do with good 
reading?” puzzled Mrs. Manley. 

“Tt’s a beginning. Virginia soon under- 
stood it was only old newspapers she could 
crunch and tear, and, later, only old maga- 
zines she could cut from. Respect for the 
printed page is a start toward the enjoy- 
mént of literature! And then by her first 
birthday Virginia had been given picture 
books of her own. With her first book 
came her first book shelf. See?’ She point- 
ed to the lowest tier of well-filled shelves. 
“It’s Bobby’s now. First it was Virginia’s, 
then Sally’s and Dorothy’s.” 

“And I suppose they’ve been taught to 
keep their books there.’ Mrs. Manley 
sighed again. 

“Well, they’ve learned if that’s where 
they put them, that’s where they’ll find 
them the next time they’re wanted,” an- 
swered Mrs. Allen, smiling. 

“Oh, but I could never have kept Mar- 
jorie’s books within reach like that. She 
was always so destructive. Only a month 
ago I caught her in the attie crayoning 
the lovely book of poems Uncle John gave 
her. I don’t suppose Virginia ever cray- 
oned in a book— —” 

“Of course she did!” 

“You don’t mean you let her?’ 

“T even encouraged it, if she thought 
the book would look better and seem more 
personally hers with some of her own 
coloring in it. We always talked it over 
first.” 

“Then she didn’t sneak away. I tell you 
I caught Marjorie — — 

Mrs. Allen laughed gently. “No. Books 
are the ‘openest thing there is’, around 
this house. My children have never had 
reason to feel sneaky about anything con- 
nected with them. I hope they never will. 
The books are right here, like faithful 
friends waiting to be enjoyed. If they 
come to bear a few scars from careless 
treatment, it’s for the owner to regret, 
rather than for me to scold. And as with 
friends—sometimes the most scarred are 
the most loved and most valued.” 

Mrs. Manley was silent a while, then 
said. “May I look at those ‘first books’?” 

“Of course,” responded Mrs. Allen, and 
then, being an understanding woman, she 
made an excuse to leave her caller alone. 

When she returned, Mrs. Manley said, 
“JT shall take Marjorie to the book store, 
tomorrow, and she shall help me choose 
the first book for the new shelf she is to 
have.” 


deliberately tear a 


“Psychologists and physicians are em- 
phasizing more and more the immense sig- 
nificance of the experiences in the early 
life of the child. The kindergarten under- 
takes to nravide wholesome social life for 
children under school age.”’— Charles C. 


REFORMED 
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Seleeman, President, Southern 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

Are the little ones of your community 
provided for? The National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York, is glad to assist any one wishing 
to get a kindergarten opened, provided a 
trained kindergartner is to be in charge. 
Write for information and leaflets. 


Methodist 


Harold: “Where are you going, mama?” 

Mother: “Papa and I are going to a 
surprise party.” 

Harold: “Can’t I go too—and can’t we 
take Bobby and Susie along too?” 

Mother: “No, you weren’t invited.” 

Harold: “Well, don’t you think they’d 
be lots more surprised if you took us all?” 

—Pathfinder. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER TO — DOUBLE-TIED WORD 
CUBE, No. 52 


WE L Ds 
HEN U R E 
i U ON 7A E 
Die Eo Ata tori Ey 
S ER E D 


MAKE 7 WORDS OUT OF 21, No. 10 


1. Rer 8. son 15. ship 
2. Sea 9. for 16. some 
3. Work HON 7a 17. mount 
4. Rep 11. ta 18. rine 
One suy 12. man 19. able 
Gaebur 13. ma 20. ate 
7. Sub 14. den 21. ration 

A. M.S. 

THE SEA 


The Sea is like a traveler, rich and bold, 
Who roams earth’s borders with a deep 
unrest; 
He fills the hours with changes manifold, 
And looks on many faces, east and west. 
Familiar shores he knows, with rack and 
sand, 
Where lights of home shine changeless 
through the spray. 
From Arctic regions onward to a strand 
Where waving palm trees lean, he takes 
his way. 
In many moods he goes, remembering 
That life and death le ever in the path. 
Some days are filled with gay adventuring, 
And some are stormy with tumultuous 
wrath. 
He travels endless ways beneath the sky, 
And rests not, though appealing voices 
cry. 
—Helen Emerson Anthony in Interludes. 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF OCT. 15-21 
Memory Verse: Continuing steadfastly 

in prayer. Romans 12:12. 
Memory Hymn: “Lord, 

Show’rs of Blessing” (634). 
Theme: The Christian at Prayer. 


I Hear of 


Monday—tThe Christian at Prayer 
Matthew 6:5-15 


We like to call Jesus the Master Teach- 
er. The mastery expressed in that term 
is nowhere more clearly revealed than in 
His teachings about prayer. His sentences 
glow. His words are alive. He speaks as 
He lives. With a few perfect strokes He 
cuts away all that is extraneous and for- 
eign to prayer. For Him, prayer is an 
attitude and a power for daily living. 
When He is in the act He grasps the very 
will and purpose of God, He opens His 
life to the divine power, He permits noth- 
ing to stand between Him and the achieve- 
ment of the Father’s love. The scope of 


HARPERS 
MONTHLY 
PULPIT 


Presenting each month 
ten sermons of a famous 
American Preacher. 


Each volume $1.00 postpaid. 


LIKE A TRUMPET 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


Few men have so distinguished the 
ministry in America as has Dr. Jeffer- 
son. For thirty-three years pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle in New York 
and author of more than thirty books, 
he has exerted a widespread influence 
both here and abroad. 


WE SEE JESUS 
By William Pierson Merrill 


Dr. Merrill's New York Pastorate be- 
gan in 1911 when he followed Henry 
van Dyke as minister of Brick Presby- 
terian Church. His influence has, how- 
ever, reached far beyond this important 
parish to international affairs, which 
imparts a special interest to this 
volume. 


THE GODS OF MEN 
By O. W. S. McCall 


Coming to America after a_ distin- 
guished ministry in Australia, Dr. 
McCall has become widely known not 
oniy as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Berkeley, California, 
but also as a university lecturer and 
radio speaker. 


TAKING A CITY 
By Douglas Horton 


Preaching as vital as this is not often 
found, and in part explains the posi- 
tion of leadership which Dr. Horton, 
pastor of the United Church of Hyde 
Park, Chicago, now holds among the 
younger ministers of America. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
(BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION) 
SCHAFF BUILDING 
1505 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


His thoughts, the depths of His emotions, 
the reach and faith and daring of His 
petitions, all reveal that He is perfectly 


at home in the Father’s world. As He 

prayed, so we must learn to pray. 
Prayer: As we call upon Thee, our 

Father, Jesus stands before us, saying, 


“Follow me.” Give us the grace and faith 
to follow Him in His prayer and faith 
and love life. Amen. 


Tuesday: Praying for Christians 
Ephesians 3:14-21 

How Christians need the prayers of 
their fellow-believers! We are _ over- 
whelmed these days by the world in which 
we live. A generation ago men thought 
they had the key to all knowledge and 
power. Now intelligent men realize how 
poor and naked and blind they actually 
are. We Christians should be supermen 
in these times. We should have the spir- 
itual stature of the angels. This is the 
time for spiritual Olympians. If today we 
were real citizens of the Kingdom we 
would have a redemptive power seldom, if 
ever, attained by any group in world his- 
tory. Then we would show beyond any 
doubt that no order is worth brooding 
over or commending to our fellows except 
that permeated and dominated by the 
spirit of Jesus. Let us spend long hours 
in concerted petition that we.may attain 
unto that stature. 


Prayer: Gracious God, unto Thee we 
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need not confess our weakness. Thou Prayer: We thank Thee, Heavenly 
knowest it better than do we ourselves. Father, for the blessed opportunity which 
But help us to realize it clearly that we is always ours, no matter what the place 
may ever fall back upon Thy strength. or the occasion, to recognize Thy presence, 


Amen. 


Wednesday—Praying for Sinners 
Exodus 32:30-35 

Christians engage constantly in interces- 
sory prayer. He is Christian who helps 
the Master bear in his own soul the bur- 
den of the sins of men. He is Christian 
who, with Jesus, assumes responsibility for 
the transformation of the world with the 
Spirit of God. He is Christian who 
reaches out his arms to all ranks and con- 
ditions of men and draws them to his 
heart because they are brethren in tempta- 
tion and: sin as well as in love and aspira- 


tion. To such heights no one can reach, 
unless he constantly comes before God 


with a hungry heart and exposes himself 
to that power which alone can grant him 
his desire: Further, he must bring to God 
his love for humanity so that the Father 
may sanctify that love with His own. 
Prayer: Make us charitable, O God. Give 
us the spirit of longsuffering and forgive- 
ness. Make us Christlike so that we may 
suffer with men for their salvation. Amen. 


Thursday—Fellowship with God 
Psalm 63:1-11 

Prayer is a perfectly natural act for 
the Christian. The world he lives in was 
created by God the Father. That same 
God gave him life here in time and will 
preserve him in eternity. He is the child 
of that Father. Not to come to Him in 
prayer constantly, not to reveal to Him 
his noblest thoughts and desires, not to 
open his heart to Him in time of need or 
exaltation, would indeed be an enigma. 
It would also be the basest possible viola- 
tion of the most beautiful relationship 
which all the world affords. Fellowship 
with the Father is the fountain of spir- 
itual power, the source of spiritual insight, 
and the medium for the achievement of 
that spiritual grace which always distin- 
guishes the Christian wherever he goes. 


to be obedient to Thy will and to live in 
Thy love. Amen. 


Friday—Abraham’s Prayer 
Genesis 18:22-23 

The history of prayer runs as far back 
into antiquity as the history of religion 
itself. At times it does not reveal a very 
noble human soul. Like every great priv- 
ilege, at times prayer has been perverted 
by human selfishness. At times supersti- 
tion darkens its hopeful face. Then again 
it shines forth with the radiance of the 
sun. Abraham knew how to pray. His 
prayer was utterly unselfish. It was dar- 
ing. But in that unselfishness lay its 
daring, and in both lay its potency. Ef- 
fective prayer must always be unselfish 
and daring. God wants His child to come 
to Him with a bold confidence, but no 
child of God should have the temerity to 
call upon God with boldness if the request 
is selfish even in the slightest degree. The 
utterly unselfish have the right to expect 
magnificent results from prayer. 

Prayer: Give us, eternal God, the spirit 
of boldness as we face life, the spirit also 
of adventuring faith and of reckless love. 
Amen. 


Saturday—Hezekiah’s Prayer 
IL Kings 19:14-20 
Prayer is for all men. It is a universal 
human need. All men, born of the Spirit, 
may resort to it for guidance, for inspira- 
tion. for comfort. The history and fact 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


Don’t worry about your enemies, 


God is still sufficiently powerful to 
handle them without your help. 


—Now and Then. 
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of prayer, in themselves, are testimonials 
to the unity and solidarity of mankind. 
Look upon the altars of religion, there 
somewhere you see the king kneeling 
alongside of the humblest subject, and 
there the saint and the sinner are com- 
rades. What a way to power! What a 
highway to spiritual understanding! What 
a bond of brotherhood! Thou Hezekiah, 
continue Thy prayer on through these 
troubled centuries, until the kings of to- 
day—whether of democratic or autocratic 
states—worship alongside of thee, until 
Thou, O Jehovah, God of Israel, art the 
God, in fact and spirit, of all the kingdoms 
of the world. 

Prayer: Almighty God, Thou art King of 
kings and Lord of lords. Hasten the day 
when all shall bow before Thee in awe 
and reverence, because they crave Thy 
Spirit for the government of the nations. 
Amen, 


Sunday—Jesus’ Prayer ‘ 
John 17:17-26 
The most imperial prayer that has found 
its way to the printed page is the Lord’s 
Prayer. “Thy Kingdom come. Thy will 


‘be done, as in heaven, so on earth’—sur- 


passes in magnificence and faith every 
other prayer that has ever struggled on up 
out of the soul of man into the clear light — 
of human aspiration. The high priestly 
or farewell prayer of Jesus as recorded by 
John lifts the believer beyond the doubts 
and fears of the earth to those high levels 
where he too may be the full child of God. 
In these prayers one discovers faith, spir- 
itual insight and courage, obedience and 
love as only Jesus can reveal them. Jesus 
always expected extraordinary things from 
God. He looked forward, past that which 
men call the immediate goals, to the things 
that are ultimate. As He prayed, so we 
should also pray. 

Prayer: O Christ, teach us to pray as 
Thou taught the disciples—yea, even as 
Thou Thyself prayest. Give us the faith 
and courage to pray only for the highest 
and noblest which our minds can compre- 
hend. Amen. Nes 


ee 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


At the request of our many friends we 
have asked the “Messenger” to print the 
following as the articles needed for 1934- 
1935: 

Gloves, boys and girls, 10-18 years; 
sweaters, boys and girls, 14-18 years; sum- 
mer pajamas or nightgowns, girls, 18 
years; summer pajamas, boys, 4-10 years; 
flannel pajamas or nightgowns, boys, 10-14 
years; shorts (blue, school and Sunday), 
boys, 14-16 years; blouses (week-day and 
Sunday), boys, 9-12 years; socks, boys, 
10%-11%; shaped stockings, girls, 
91%-10%4; combs, boys and girls; belts, 
boys and girls, 14-18 years; neckties, 
boys; overalls and coverall, boys, 6-18 
years; summer underwear, union suits, 
boys, 4-16 years; winter underwear, union 
suits, boys, 10-12 years; suits with knick- 
ers, boys, 14-17 years; knickers, boys, 
8-17 years; tooth brushes and paste; soap; 
dresses (school), girls, size 36-40; dress 
slips, girls, 12-18 years; bloomers (summer), 
girls, 10-12 years; unbleached sheets, size 
63x90 and 54x78; bibs (heavy white), 
size 10%4x20; handkerchiefs, boys’ sizes; 
shoes, all sizes; towels (turkish and tea); 
pillow cases (unbleached), open both ends, 
size 18x54; suspenders, boys. 


“A SISTER’S MARRIAGE” 


(Don’t miss this brilliant and revealing 
interpretation of our Merger from the 
organ of the United Lutheran 
Church in America) 


If ever the term “a sister denomination” 
is justified, it is justified in speaking of 
the relationship between the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the United 


Lutheran Church in America. There are 
about 300 congregations of these two de- 
nominations that worship in the same 
Church buildings and are commonly known 
as Union Churches. The extent of their 
unionism varies from the one extreme 
where two absolutely separate congrega- 
tions in all matters simply worship in the 
same Church building, to the old extreme 
where the only thing apparently separating 
the two Churches is two different pastors— 
one Reformed, the other Lutheran; here 
there is a Union Sunday School, a Union 
Choir, a Union Treasurer (both pastors paid 
from the same fund and members of both 
Churches contributing to the same fund), 
a Union Trustee Board, a Union Church 
Council, a Union Cemetery, a Union Young 
Folks’ Organization, a Union Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and a Union Brotherhood. 

In the month of marriages (to be exact, 
on Wednesday morning, June 27), the one 
of these, the Reformed Church in the U. %., 
was married to the Evangelical Synod of 
North America. This marriage is of in- 
terest to all Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica, but has a special interest to the mem- 
bers of the 300 Lutheran congregations so 
closely related to the Reformed Churches 
in the United States. These Lutherans 
have very little knowledge about the his- 
tory, doctrine and polity of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America, and it 
may be questioned whether the Reformed 
members have much more knowledge. 

The Reformed Church in the United 
States was originally “The German Re- 
formed Church of America” and its pio- 
neers came from Switzerland, the Palati- 
nate, and other parts of western Germany 
from 1700 to 1770 and settled in Penn- 
sylvania, with Philadelphia as a distribut- 
ing center, Its great strength still lies in 


Pennsylvania and the states bordering 
upon Pennsylvania. It now has an ap- 
proximate membership of 350,000, cowpris- 
ing 7 Synods, which in turn are ditided . 
into 59 Classes. It controls 3 theologteal 
seminaries and 7 colleges. This Reformed ; 
Church throughout its independent life, or 
since 1793, has had a single theological ‘ 
standard, “The Heidelberg Catechism.” In Pa 
its history there have been three schools 5 
of theological thought: (1) Mercersburg 
Theology, or the Mystical Presence, which . 
is a close approach to Lutheranism in the- — 
ology and is liturgical in worship; (2) 
Ursinus or Dayton Theology, which is 
Puritan and revivalistic in nature and un-— 
liturgical; and (3) recent Lancaster The-- 
ology, which has been liberal and modern- 
istic in tendency. 
The Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica was originally “The German Eva 
gelical Synod of North America” and its 
pioneers came from Germany from 1830 to 
1860 into Missouri, with St. Louis as a 
distributing center. It represents in t 
country the old state Church of Pruss 
which is a union of the Lutheran and ~ 
formed Churches brought about by a roye 
decree of the king of Prussia in 1817. ~ 
this union the Lutheran and Refor 
Churches were not fused, nor did one 
sorb the other, but the two confe 


The great strength of this body s 
in the Mississippi Valley. It has 
proximate membership of 265,000, ¢ 
ing 21 Districts. The Synod co 
Eden Theological Seminary, lo 
Webster Groves, Mo., and Elmh 
lege, at Elmhurst, Ill. The 
Synod still widely uses the 
guage and most of its pasto1 
second generation German 
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three schools of theological thought in this 
Synod: conservative, liberal and media- 
tional; and some of its pastors use a high- 
ly developed liturgical service, and even 


some of their Churches have the name 
Lutheran Church on the exterior of the 
Church. 


The plan of union comprises a preamble 
and twelve articles. The first article gives 
the name of the new Church body, which 
is “The Evangelical and  Keformed 
Church,” while the second article gives the 
doctrinal basis, which is particularly in- 
teresting to our Lutheran laymen and pas- 
tors in union Churches. This second arti- 
cle states, “We acknowledge and accept 


the historical confessions of the two 
Churches as the doctrinal basis of the 
union.” The doctrinal basis of the Re- 


formed Church in the United States is 
definite and clear, “The Heidelberg Cate- 
chism”’; while that of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America is more difficult 
to understand, for its only constitutional 
article reads, “The Evangelical Church ae- 
knowledges the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the Word of God, 
the sole and infallible guide of faith and 
life, and accepts the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures, as given in the symbolic 
books of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, the most important being the 
Augsburg Confession, and Luther’s and the 
Heidelberg Catechisms, in so far as they 
agree. Where they disagree, however, it 
adheres strictly to the passages of Holy 
Seripture bearing on the subject, and avails 
itself of the liberty of conscience prevail- 
ing in the Evangelical Church.” 

If we understand this doctrinal basis 
correctly, henceforth a Refo:med pastor 
may accept the confessional basis of the 
Lutheran Church and be in perfect accord 
with his denominational standards. In 
other words, a Lutheran and Reformed 
Union Church may now have two pastors 
accepting the same doctrinal basis and both 
teaching their catechumens Luther’s Small 
Catechism. 

—The Lutheran. 


Trans-Atlantic Echoes 


By Herbert W. Horwill 


Londen, England.—The potency of an 
appeal to the imagination has just had a 
striking illustration. One might have sup- 
posed that, to matter-of fact Twentieth- 
Century English Protestants, the idea of 
reviving the medieval pilgrimage would 
seem almost absurd. But the thing has 
actually been done. The essential feature 
of a pilgrimage is that it is a journey to 
a sacred place, undertaken in a spiit of 
devotion and with a definite object. These 
conditions have been fulfilled in the re- 
markable series of Cathedral Pilgrimages 
in which thousands of persons took part 
during the first two weeks of July. The 
scheme originated in the mind of a woman 
who, after spending some time in the pov- 
erty-stricken mining districts of Durham, 
happened to enter the cathedral. There 
she found everything going on calmly and 
peaceably, according to traditional use and 
wont. She became bitterly conscious of 
the apparent separation between the or- 
derly life of the sacred building and the 
desperate condition of the world without. 


Then she was inspired with the idea of 
a cathedral pilgrimage in aid of the unem- 
ployed. She communicated it to Dr. Hew- 
lett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury, 
who, after carefully considering the pros 
and cons, decided to adopt it, worked out 
a practicable plan, and secured the co- 
operation of almost every other cathedral 
chapter throughout the country. The 
scheme was quite simple. Anyone wish- 
ing to take part would buy a pilgrim’s 
ticket (sold for half a crown at any rail- 
way station or at one of many other of- 
fices) and would then make his way, by 
whatever means of locomotion he might 
prefer, to the cathedral of his choice. Every 
penny of the funds raised by the sale of 
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tickets and by the gifts left by pilgrims on 
their visits goes to the benefit of the un 
employed, but in such a way that no direct 
money payments are made to individuals. 

The King and John Bunyan.—The first 
persons to go on this pilgrimage were the 
King and Queen, who attended an appro- 
priate special service held in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on the opening day. (One 
wonders, by the way, what John Bunyan 
would have thought if he could have tfore- 
seen the singing of his Pilgrim’s Song on 
such an occasion.) The royal example 
was followed by thousands of persons in 
all classes of society. At each cathedral 
the whole building was thrown open to pil- 
g.uns and usually members of the cathe- 
dral staff were in attendance to explain 
the chief points of interest. In several 
cities the mayor and corporation, with 
other civic authorities, walked in proces- 
sion to the cathedral through the streets. 
At Southwark — whence Chaucer’s pil- 
grims set forth on their journey to Can- 
terbury—parties of children from nearly 
seventy South London schools were taken 
by their teachers to a special service. At 
Manchester several members of the Uni- 
tarian congregations of the city went in a 
body to the cathedral to attend evensong. 
The pilgrimage on foot from Winchester 
to Canterbury along the ancient Pilgrims’ 
Way appealed to many. In striking con- 
trast, two Cambridge undergraduates set 
out by automobile to visit all the fifty- 
four cathedrals taking part in the scheme 


a journey carrying them as far west 
as Truro and as far north as Aberdeen. 
At the time of writing no figures are 


available of the total number of pilgrims, 
but Canterbury is believed to hold the 
record for the highest) number—1,200—in 
a single day. 

Notes and News.—Dr. Winnington In- 
gram, the Bishop of London, recently com- 
pleted his 50th year in the ministry. The 
occasion was celebrated by the presenta- 
tion to him of a bound volume containing 
the names of over 2,000 clergy whom he 
has ordained during his episcopate. . . . 
The “Scots Observer,” an unofficial weekly 
founded in 1926, “to strengthen and make 
socially manifest the spiritual leade*ship 
of the Scottish Protestant Churches,” has 
ceased publication. In a_ farewell article 
its editor regrets that the Church of Scot- 
land has signally failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity, offered by this paper, 
of the better press service which it needs. 
. . . The Peace Group in the Church of 
Scotland has been stirred to greater activ- 
ity by its rebuff at the Assembly. It has 
formed itself into “The Church of Scot- 
land Ministers’ Peace Society,” and is em- 
barking on a campaign of peace propa- 
ganda throughout the Churches. . . . An 
interesting feature of the recent centenary 
of Spurgeon’s birth is the decision of the 
National Institute for the Blind to produce 
a volume of his sermons in Braille type. 

Dorothy Round, the winner of the 
women’s singles championship at lawn 
tennis, is a Methodist Sunday School teach- 
er, who has gained general respect for her 
unassuming character and for her quiet 
courage in standing by her principles about 
Sunday play. 

Obiter Dicta.—Our beliefs are not real- 
ly vital, declares Dr. James Reid, till they 
break into music. A prophet should 


“not be a scold, says the Rev. 'W. Garfield 


Lieckes. His humanity should be as ten- 
der as his insight is clear. The Rev. 
A. T. S. James confesses that what inter- 
ests him in volumes of the old sermons of 
a century or two ago is the biographical 
element. They throw sidelights on the 
life and opinions of their day, and show 
you very vividly the controversies which 
then divided men from one another. 
According to Prof. Eric S. Waterhouse, 
science is concerned with the explanation 
of life; religion with its interpretation. 
When the critics speak with dispar- 
agement of the Church today, we may ask 
them, suovests Dr. F. Townley Lord, 
whether they know of any organization 
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more likely to be the instrument of the 
Kingdom of God. When men really 
understand the doctrine of the stewardship 
of all life, declares the Rev. James Ellis, 
they will audit their diaries as thoroughly 
as they audit their accounts. 

New Books in England.—Dr. W. O. E. 
Oesterley and Dr. T. H. Robinson have 
collaborated in “An Introduction to the 
Books of the Old Testament” (S.P.C.K.). 

Edith Ratcliffe’s “St. Paul and His 
Writings” (Allenson) is suitable for use in 
study cireles. . . . Dr. A. C. Bouquet’s 
helpful series of “Modern Handbooks on 
Religion” is now completed by “The Doe 
trine of God” (Heffer). In “Every- 
man Prays” (Allenson) the Rev. B. C. 
Plowright makes an intensive examination 
of the aims, doctrines, psychological con- 
dition and methods of prayer. . . . “Spir- 
itual Healing’ (8S. C. M.), by Malcolm 
Spencer and H. W. Workman, is the prod- 
uct of a round-table conference. ie 
Longmans announces a volume, entitled 
“Vale,” in which Dean Inge sets down his 
reflections on life as he has found it from 
his schooldays until now. . . . “The Ideals 
of East and West” (Cambridge Press), by 
Dr. Kenneth Saunders, gives an account 
of each of the world’s great ethical sys- 
tems, illustrated by an anthology in verse 
and prose. . . . C. F. Andrew’s memoir 
of “Sadhu Sundar Singh” (Hodder) is the 
fruit of long and intimate association with 
him. ; “The Cathedrals of England” 
(Batsford), by Harry Batsford and 
Charles Fry, is a concise and reliable ac- 
count, illustrated by superb photographs 
and sketches. Dr. Jocelyn Perkins, 


sacrist of Westminster Abbey, has written 
a description of “The Cathedrals of Nor- 
mandy” (Methuen). 
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Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


One more chapter—Fourth Church, 
Cleveland, O., the Rev. Edw. A. Kiels- 
meier, pastor. This is an important and 
intelligent group of laymen, some being 
employed at the Central Publishing House 


and constantly engaged with Kingdom 
activities. This chapter should add 


strength to our League not only in this 
Reformed center but in the entire denont- 
ination. We welcome these brethren heart- 
ily. 


The new booklet with topics and other 
material for men’s meetings for 1935 has 
been prepared by Secretaries Streich and 
Darms and is on the press. Six topics 
have been assigned to men of each group. 
If we ean read and study together our 
minds and spirits will be welded together. 
Closer relations of both groups will be 
materially advanced through this booklet 
and our combined presentation of the 
monthly periodical, “Evangelical Men”. 


The Executive Committee of the League 
at its recent meeting at Harrisburg ar- 
ranged for a meeting with the Executive 
Committee of the Evangelical Brother- 
hood, in the spring of 1935. 


Pastors having in mind organizing a 
chapter of the League would do well to 
call in the Classical Committee on the 
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League, which will be glad to render any 


assistance desired. 


We are exceedingly grateful to Judge 
Daniel J. Snyder, of Greensburg, Pa., for 
his contribution of $100 toward the 
League, and that (the second this year) 
of $15 from President George L. Omwake, 
of Collegeville, Pa. Both are members of 
the Executive Committee and believe with 
all their heart in our work. 


Laymen—Organize your fellow-laymen 
into a chapter of the League and step in 
line with the Christian men of our Church 
in common thought and action. Send to 
the office for literature on our League. 


ITEMS IN THE MINUTES OF THE 
GENERAL SYNOD FOR 1934 RE- 
FERABLE TO THE CLASSES 


Assembled and made available, for the use 
of the Classes, by the Stated Clerk 
of the General Synod 


ITEM 1, PAGES 11-13. The General Synod 
makes record of the attendance of the 
delegates representing the individual 
Classes at its Special Meeting in Cleve- 
land, on June 26, 1934. 

ITEM 2, PAGE 14. The General Synod, 
through its President, makes official 
declaration, on the basis of the reports 
of its Stated Clerk and its Commission 
on Closer Relations and Church Union, 
that the Plan of Union has been con- 
stitutionally adopted by the Reformed 
Church in the United States. 

ITEM 3, PAGE 16. The General Synod 
advises that when the proposed union 
shall have been effected due regard shall 
be had to those reservations, in the Plan 
of Union, which relate to the rights of 
property, real and personal, of each con- 
stituent Church and the continuance for 
a while of their respective subordinate 
Judieatories, Classes and Districts. 


ITEM 4, PAGE 21. The General Synod, 
through the adopted Report of its Treas- 
urer, calls the attention of certain des- 
ignated Classes to the unpaid balances 
due on their respective Contingent Fund 
Apportionments for the Calendar Years 
1932 and 1933. 

ITEM 5, PAGE 26. The General Synod 
approves the detailed plans of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the congregational 
Every-Member-Canvass in November, 
1934, as listed under “The Kingdom Roll 
Call,’ which constitutes the Classes as 
the unit and places the Classical Mis- 
sionary and Stewardship ‘Committee in 
charge. 

ITEM 6, PAGE 29. The General Synod 
informs the Classes that, on the basis of 
the actions taken on the proposed 
Amendments to the Constitution, sent 
down to them for adoption or rejection 
and assembled and reported by the 
Stated Clerk, these said four Amend- 
ments were severally declared adopted, 
by the President of the General Synod, 
and that they are now a part of the 
Constitution of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S. 

ITEM 7, PAGES 31 and 32. The General 
Synod advises the certain designated 
Classes of the actions taken on Over- 
tures contained in their Classical Ab- 
stracts or addressed directly to the Gen- 
eral Synod. 

ITEM 8, PAGES 147, 148. The Classes are 
informed that, in accordance with the 
joint resolution for the consummation 
of the Union of the Reformed Church 
in the U. S. and the Evangelical Synod 
of N. A., which was presented and rati- 
fied on the evening of June 26, A. D., 
1934, Presidents H. J. Christman and 
Paul Press made official declaration that 
the union of these two Bodies has been 
legally effected. 

ITEM 9, PAGES 159-160. The General 
Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Chureh makes record of the attendance 


of the official Classical and District dele- 
gates at the meeting held on June 27, 
1934. 


ITEM 10, PAGES 166 and 169. The 

Classes are advised: (a) with reference 
to the elected officers of the New Gen- 
eral Synod. 
(b) With reference to the government 
in the Church until the Constitution of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
shall have been properly adopted. 

ITEM 11, PAGE 170. The Classes are ad- 

vised (a) that the budgets of the Boards 
and Commissions shall be submitted by 
the General Synod to the congregations 
through the Classes in the same way as 
before the union of the two Churches. 
(b) That the General Synod shall de- 
termine the amount required for the 
Contingent Fund and refer it to the 
Finance Committee for Apportionment 
upon the congregations through the 
Classes. 
(ce) That the monies for the benevolent 
work of the Church, and for the General 
Synod Contingent Fund be paid to the 
respective Treasurers who had charge of 
these funds before the union. 


ITEM 12, PAGE 171. The Classes are ad- 
vised (a) that the budget for the con- 
duet of the work of the Executiye Com- 
mittee shall be regarded as part of the 
Contingent expenses of the General 
Synod; 
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(b) That the amount at the disposal of 
the Executive Committee shall be deter- 
mined by the General Synod and shall 
be referred to the Finance Committee 
for Apportionment on congregations 
through Districts and Classes. 


Supplemental Action, PAGE 178. The 
amount required for the Contingent 
Fund (see Resolution 7, p. 170) was, by 
special motion, referred directly to the 
Finance Committee. This was further 
supplemented by a special resolution, 
PAGE 186, empowering the Executive 
Committee of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church to determine the costs 
necessary to carry on the work of ad- 
ministration of the Executive Commit- 
tee and to pro-rate these costs to the 
respective groups; with the proviso that 
all possible economy be exercised. 

ITEM 13, PAGE 184. The following 
Classes,—Laneaster, Sheboygan, Minne- 
sota, Ursinus, Eureka, East Ohio, South- 
west Ohio and Nebraska are advised of 
the response made by the General Synod 
to their respective overtures and re- 
quests. 


ITEM 14, PAGES 170, 186 and 190. The 
- Classes are advised that the next regu- 
lar meeting of the General Synod will 
be held in A. D. 1936 at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; to convene at a date and hour to 
be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity 
October 21, 1934 


The Christian At Prayer 
Matthew 6:5-15 


Golden Text: Continuing steadfastly in 
prayer. Romans 12:12. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Spirit. 2. 
Form. 3. The Practice. 


There is no greater word than prayer in 
the vocabulary of religious faith. In its 
true meaning it is synonymous with reli- 
gion itself, for prayer means personal 
communion with God. It includes both 
our appreciation and approach to God, and 
His vital response to us. Hence prayer is 
as universal as religion. In all religions, 
men pray. But all religious men do not 
pray alike. Their prayers differ as do 
their religions. Indeed, the prayer of a 
man is a sure index of the character of his 
God, and of the quality of his religion. 

The Pharisees, for example, lived prayer- 
ful lives. A strict Pharisee prayed many 
times daily, according to precise rules. 
But his prayers were as hollow as his reli- 
gion. It was a mechanical art, performed 
ostentatiously before men. In the syna- 
gogue, even on street corners, the Phari- 
see paraded his superior piety, seeking 
the praise of men, and, at the same time, 
wooing the favor of God with many vain 
repetitions. 

Jesus, too, lived a prayerful life. But 
His prayer was very unlike that of the 
Pharisees. He warned His disciples against 
the vain, verbose practices of the Phari- 
sees, saying, “And when ye pray, ye shall 
not be as the hypocrites” (v. 5). And 
after His stern condemnation of spurious 
prayer, follows the earnest exhortation, 
“But when thou prayest, enter into thine 
inner chamber, and having shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father who is in secret, and 
thy Father who seeth in secret shall re- 
compense thee” (v. 6). 

The constant example of Jesus was even 


The 


more significant than His words. We learn 
from our records how large a place prayer 
had in His busy life. It was so utterly 
unlike Pharisaic prayer, in spirit and in 
form, that the disciples were moved to go 
to Him, one day, with the request, “Lord, 
teach us how to pray.” 

That same desire must be in our hearts, 
as we study this lesson. Possibly, any 
kind of prayer is better than none at all. 
But, as Christians, our earnest aspiration 
must be to pray as Christ did, and as He 
taught us to pray. 

In a sense, of course, prayer cannot be 
taught at all, even as religion cannot be 
taught. It is an art that we must prac- 
tice, rather than a science that we can 
learn. In order to pray like Christ, there- 
fore, we must, first, become Christlike in 
our lives. 

Yet there is much about prayer that oan 

be taught, and should be learned. Jesus 
Himself complied with the request of His 
disciples, and we follow His example when 
we teach men how to pray. But our study 
of prayer should not be confined to cer- 
tain selected passages, pertinent and im- 
portant though they are. Indeed, many 
of the perplexities about prayer are caused 
by the fact that we get our ideas and 
theories of prayer from isolated passages 
and parables in the Bible. The whole of 
the New Testament is our text-book, and, 
especially, the life and teaching of our 
Lord. . 
I. The Spirit. Nowhere is the saying 
truer than in the matter of prayer, that 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit maketh 
alive.” The first and foremost question 
about prayer that concerns a Christian is, 
What is the true spirit of Christian pray- 
er? What is its motive and aim? its sig- 
nificance for God and man? 

Not a few Christian people seem to de- 
rive their full and final answers to such 
questions from the parable of the Unjust 
Judge (Luke 18:1-8). They forget that 
every parable is only a picture of truth, 
which ean easily be distorted into a cari- 
cature. They fail to interpret this parable 


in the light of the total teaching of Jesus. — 
is 
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The picture in this familiar parable is 
thoroughly oriental. It portrays a judge 
who is godless and inhuman. The only 
law he observes is his arbitrary will. His 
sole concern is his self-interest. How can 
a poor widow, without power or prestige 
of any kind, induce such a selfish tyrant 
to listen to her plea for redress or relief? 
“By wearing him out by her continual 
coming,” says the parable. That method 
worked. The widow’s importunity so vex- 
ed and worried the judge, that, finally, to 
get rid of her, he granted her request. 

What, now, is the meaning of this pic- 
ture? Taken literally, and by itself, it 
seems to say that in our prayers we should 
approach God in the spirit and manner of 
this widow. Effectual prayer is impor- 
tunate prayer. If we pray persistently, 
we shall surely be heard. We fail to get 
answers to our prayers simply because 
we quit asking too soon. 


If, to such an interpretation of this 
parable, we add the further consideration 
that we may ask whatsoever we will, and 
it shall be done unto us, then the perver- 
sion of prayer from its high Christian 
meaning is complete. And, soon or late, 
we must needs lose our faith in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, because it does not work 
according to that formula. 

If God is, indeed, like the oriental judge 
in Christ’s picture, such a conception of 
prayer would be quite pertinent, and 
wholly logical. If the Supreme Being is 
cruel and selfish and arbitrary, the widow’s 
tactics may be our last resort to obtain 
justice or mercy. 

But if God is truly our heavenly Father, 
and we His needy and precious children, 
such importunity, and the spirit back of 
it, is not merely impertinent, but impious. 
“For your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of, before ye ask Him” (v. 
8). And if our prayers to a Father en- 
counter what men call “delayed answers” 
or refusals, we may be sure that the reason 
lies in the spirit and substance of our 
prayers, and not in the lack of pressure 
and persistence. If our prayers are truly 
Christian in spirit, mere importunity can 
neither add to, nor subtract from, their 
worth before God. We are not heard for 
our “much speaking”; nor are our prayers 
denied for our “little speaking.” It is the 
spirit of our prayers, and that alone, which 
counts with God. 

That spirit is beautifully illustrated by 
the publican, in another parable of Jesus. 
It is the spirit of humility and faith. 
Best of all we may see it in Christ’s pray- 
er in Gethsemane. 

There we have no “importunate widow,” 
seeking to bend the reluctant will of an 
“anjust judge.’ We hear the broken ut- 
terances of a soul, facing a tragic crisis. 
Rejected and betrayed by man, Jesus turns 
to God for light and strength. Earnest 
petitions, born of bitter need, rise unto 
heaven. But, finally, in that personal com- 
munion with God, the tumult and travail 
are stilled in absolute trust and surrender. 
“Howbeit not what I will, but what thou 
wilt”—in that attitude of filial submission 
the Master found the full answer to His 
prayer. Inward peace and strength, yea, 
joy to drink the bitter cup. Until we 
learn to pray like that, we must con- 
tinue to ask Christ, “Lord, teach us how 
to pray.” 

God answers every prayer spoken in that 
spirit. All the familiar perplexities about 
prayer will vanish, when we learn to pray 
aright. So long as we regard prayer as 
a device to persuade a reluctant God to 
grant us the things we desire, spiritual and 
material, just so long we create difficul- 
ties about prayer that neither life nor 
logic can solve. The pathway of such pray- 
er is strewn with the wrecks of hope and 
faith. 

But it is not really faith in prayer that 
is wrecked, but, rather, false notions about 
prayer. Such notions, widely prevalent, 
need wrecking in order to make room for 
a nobler faith which sees that prayer is 
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not a convenient device for getting things 
or favors from God. It is so much more 
than that. 

Our petitions do, indeed, have a place 
in prayer; even a large place, together 
with intercession. Who could presume to 
deny us the precious privilege of taking 


all our burdens and needs in childlike 
prayer to our Father in heaven? And, 
yet, God does not answer “petitions.” He 


answers prayers. Even wise parents do 
not deal with their children according to 
their childish requests, but according to 
their loving wisdom. In a similar manner 
God answers our prayers. 

Thus prayer is vastly more and better 
than petition. It is personal communion 
with God. It means relating and submit- 
ting our erring, struggling lives to the 
divine rule and to His gracious purpose. 
Its supreme aim must be, not to secure 
goods from God, whatever their name or 
nature, but to have fellowship with God, 
who is the Supreme Good. To live more 
nearly in harmony with His revealed will, 
to get from Him, in personal communion, 
the power we lack and the light we need, 
that must be the ultimate purpose of every 
Christian prayer. 


II. The Form. Little need be said 
about that because genuine prayer makes 
its own form. It may be articulate or 
inarticulate, liturgical or free, broken or 
rhetorical. In any form, it will be equally 
acceptable to God. 


But a distinction should be made _ bhe- 
tween private and public prayer. When 
Jesus prayed privately, in Gethsemane, 
His burdened soul cried out unto God in 
broken accents, thrice repeated. That 
prayer fell far short of all the traditions 
and rules of liturgical prayer. But no 
truer prayer ever reached the heart of the 
Eternal. The same Christ also gave His 
disciples the Lord’s Prayer, which still 
remains the pattern of perfection for pub- 
lie prayer. 

Private prayer is personal prayer. No 
man needs formal instruction for that. 
Such personal intercourse with God can- 
not be taught by rule or precept. Life 
must teach it. There we enter into an 
inner chamber, and are alone with God. 
It is the most intimate and sacred aspect 
of religion. 

But in public prayer one individual 
voices the aspirations and petitions of 
many. There we may well study the great 
pattern Christ has given us—its order and 
orderliness, its brevity and wide scope, its 
invocation and conclusion. Too often our 
public prayers are lengthy and repetitions. 
Sometimes they are eloquent addresses to 
the congregation. The public prayer of a 
pastor should voice the common adoration, 
confession, thanksgiving, petition, and in- 
tercession of all his people. It should do 
that coherently, simply, and briefly, in 
language worthy of such themes. 

Not all men are called to pray in pub- 
lic. It is not a grace that falls from 
heaven, but a gift that must be acquired 
and cultivated. Nor is the possession of 
that gift a sure token of superior piety, 
or the lack of it a sign of reprobation. But 
it is a noble gift that might well be cul- 
tivated by many as a mean of edification 
in worship. The frequent reading of the 
rich liturgical heritage of the Church, and 
familiarity with the language of the Bible 
will be a great help to that end. 

III. The Practice. That, after all, is the 
chief thing. Do we pray? We do, as little 
children in Christian homes. Among the 
earliest lisping words we learn are little 
prayers. But do we continue that godly 
habit throughout life? Surely, there is 
no truer, simpler test of personal religion 
than habitual prayer. If a man really be- 
lieves in God as his Father, he will com- 


mune with Him. Even in these crowded: 


lives of ours, he will find time for his daily 
fellowship with God. It is only thus that 
he can learn how to pray. 

Thus there is a habit of prayer that we 
should practice and cultivate. It may, 
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indeed, degenerate into an empty formal- 
ity, but it may also become a help in cre- 
ating in us a constant attitude of mind 
and will, an outlook upon life and God, 
and an expectancy which are the very 
essence of religion. Such a constant in- 
ward temper of the soul Paul had in mind 
when he exhorted the Thessalonians to 
“pray without ceasing,” or when he pen- 
ned our Golden Text, in Romans, “continu- 
ing steadfastly in prayer.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer,D.D. 


Oct. 21: How may we help to put the 
spirit of Christ into economic life? Matt. 
20:25-28. 

In the discussion of last week’s topic 
we found that the fundamental evil in 
the economic order is the spirit of selfish- 
ness. A false motive is too largely con- 
trolling our economic life. The solution to 
the problem lies in the substitution of the 
Spirit of Christ for the spirit of greed 
and selfishness. But how to put the Spirit 
of Christ into our economie life is not such 
an easy matter. It involves a complete 
change, a thorough regeneration of the 
human heart; a new attitude, a new sense 
of values, a new motive and purpose of 
life. Mere makeshifts will not avail. Su- 
perficial tinkering with the mechanism of 
the thing will not accomplish it. It is 
not a matter of external adjustment, but 
of inner life and spirit. It involves a long 
process of education, of spiritual develop- 
ment. To put the Spirit of Christ into any 
human activity or relationship is really 
beyond our human powers—God alone can 
do it, but He cannot do it alone. 

When the Spirit of Christ took posses- 
sion of the early followers of Jesus it af- 
fected at once their economic life. They 
shared their possessions and no one re- 
garded the things he owned as his own. 
They got the better of property and did 
not allow property to get the better of 
them. They used their goods for the good 
of all. They made their possessions a 
means for the promotion of the Kingdom. 
They discovered that this attitude to- 
wards material things was that which 
Jesus Himself took and they wanted to 
be like Him. The Spirit of Christ there- 
fore controlled their whole economic life. 

How did they get the Spirit of Christ? 
They lived with Him, they talked and 
walked with Him, they heard His words, 
they followed His precepts, they caught 
His vision, they got His viewpoint and 
men took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus. The Spirit of Christ 
always comes to men in very much the 
same manner as these early disciples re- 
ceived it. 

We must, therefore, first of all, acquaint 
ourselves with the attitude of Christ to- 
wards the economic order. He had much 
to say about money, although He Himself 
was poor. It is amazing to find the fre- 
quent references to money in the teach- 
ings of Jesus—He recognized its power, 
but also its peril. He placed more value 
upon man than upon money. He asked, 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
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the whole world and lose his soul?” He 
said, “A man’s life consisteth not in the EDI ICA | IONAL 


abundance of the things which he _ pos- 
sesseth.” He declared that a man was bet- 
ter than a sheep. He also said that it was 
impossible to serve God and mammon. 
His sense of values was different from 
that which the world had. The world was 
ready to sacrifice man for material gains. 
It has always done so. It is doing so to- 
day. But Jesus put human values above 
material things. Houses and farms and 
lands and all worldly possessions were as 
nothing compared with man himself. 

Now it is this attitude of Christ which 
must be made dominant in human society 
today. We must put a new motive, a new 
spirit into man. Human nature must be 
changed. There are those who say that it 
is impossible to change human nature, but 
human nature is the only thing that can 
really be changed. It is quite possible to 
change men’s attitude, to give them new 
ends and purposes in life, but this is a 
long process of training and development. 
We must begin with the children in our 
homes and in our Sunday Schools. It must 
be taught by the parents and be preached 
by our pastors. It cannot be accomplished 
by passing resolutions and adopting a few 
pious phrases. A new generation imbued 
by the Spirit of Christ must be reared up. 
An atmosphere must be created, sentiment 
must be aroused. This can be done in 
many ways. Prophets are needed to give 
us the new point of view. Constant agita- 
tion is required. Literature must be cir- 
culated and read, and Christian men and 
women must venture forth to apply the 
new principle in their business and eco- 
nomic relationships. They must convince 
the world that the way of Christ is better 
than the way of the world, that it pays 
larger dividends and brings great satis- 
faction. A few such pioneers in a Chris- 
tian economic order can do much in echang- 
ing the whole viewpoint of the world. 

The Spirit of Christ is that of service. 
We must somehow make every business 
man feel that the end and purpose of his 
business is service and not self-interest. 
The Spirit of Christ puts man above 
money. Our manufacturers must come to 
understand that to dwarf and crush the 
human spirit for the sake of material 
gains is contrary to the Spirit of Christ. 
This the Church must consistently and 
convineingly teach. When once the Spirit 
of Christ controls our economic life, then 
we shall have a new social order in which 
righteousness and justice and peace and 
joy shall reign. The Kingdom of God 
shall be established and heaven will come 
down on earth, 


CHARACTER TRAINING FOR YOUTH 
(Continued from Page 2) 


the home. Different boys and girls respond 
in various ways and in different degrees 
to the same stimuli. The character of 
youth is the result of the synchronizing of 
these good and bad influences, regardless 
of where they are received. 

Then, too, many laymen are inclined to 
believe that the addition of a course, the 
teaching of character and religious educa- 
tion, will be a solution to the entire prob- 
lem. These same individuals forget that 
the school has the child in the classroom 
for five hours of the day, and for less than 
200 days in the year, that the main busi- 
ness of the school had been to offer the 
teaching of subject matter and the acqui- 
sition of certain primary skills, that the 
teaching is conducted in overcrowded con- 
ditions, with forty to fifty children in a 
class, and that much of this teaching by 
mere necessity is so organized that it is of 
a semi-routine nature. 

They forget that as long as the parents, 
current public opinion, and the leaders of 
many communities continue to regard ma- 
terial wealth as the highest attainment, 
they cannot rightfully expect the young 
people, who are a part of society, to hold 
a different view. They learn that it is 
through the medium of wealth that many 
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leaders were able to gain power, to dictate 
policies, and to secure prestige and posi- 
tion. Formal instruction will leave its im- 
press, but this method can have no great 
force or effect in comparison to the effects 
of the many adverse conditions that are 
operating in the home and in society. It 
is the old and yet true saying that exam- 
ple is far more powerful than precept. Ex- 
ample is only one of many forces that is 
constantly acting on youth. Many boys 
and girls have begun to believe that the 
possession of money was the key to those 
things which are most desired, therefore 
get money although it may be by the “get 
by” or the “get away” spirit. Youth claims 
that the same practices have been held by 
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adults. The lean years of the depression 
have led adults to a more healthy condi- 
tion. These years have caused parents to 
question the primacy of material things, 
and to ask whether there should not be a 
revaluation of material gains and other 
values in life. As soon as current public 
opinion, the press, the parents in suffi- 
cient numbers, and the leaders in the dif- 
ferent fields of endeavor select the proper 
objectives which will nurture and not dis- 
courage character development in youth, 
society will have traveled a long way to- 
ward the solution of its most pressing 
problem. This condition cannot be gained 
through or by the school, the Church or 
the home as separate agencies. It will 
require a united front composed of the 
school, the press, the home, the Church, 
the movies, current opinion, and all other 
agencies which can in any way influence 
youth. The reorganization of values is 
most timely. 

In former generations when the greater 
percentage of the youth lived on the farms 
or in small towns, the parents were able 
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to hold their children in a semi-controlled 
environment so that the moral teachings 
were not so keenly rivaled by unfavorable 
influences. The complex society of today 
must be accepted, but it is the duty of 
every agency within that society to so or- 
ganize that it will make its contribution 
toward the development of youth. 

It is indeed encouraging to learn that 
at last the largest army of free workers, 
the Sunday School teachers, will be recog- 
nized. What a great contribution clean 
wholesome movies could make! Cannot the 
schools and the Church organizations add 
other clubs for the undesirable clubs fre- 
quented by the youth of today? Dr. Glenn 
Frank, the president of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, is organizing the University Activi- 
ties so that the students remain on the 
campus. Other colleges are making sim- 
ilar changes. Cannot thoughtful parents 
and leaders of every community substitute 
wholesome recreation for that which exists 
today? If all agencies work together, the 
task will be easy. 
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President Roosevelt Sept. 25 accepted ures do not include tourists or others 


the resignation of General Hugh 8. John- 
son as National Recovery Administrator. 
The General calls his job “superfluous” 
and will leave it Oct. 15. The President 
is formulating plans for a reorganization 
of the NRA. : 

The American yacht Rainbow won the 
series of races off Newport for the fa- 
mous old trophy and the cup for the 84th 
year will stay in America. The English 
yacht Endeavour was beaten 4-2. 

President Roosevelt Sept. 26 created by 
executive order the Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board recommended in the report 
submitted to him at Hyde Park recently 
by the special board of inquiry, headed by 
Governor Winant of New Hampshire. 
Judge Walter P. Stacy, of North Carolina, 
was made chairman of the board and 
._ James A. Mullenbach of Illinois and Ad- 
miral Henry A. Wiley, retired, as mem- 
bers. 

A formal proposal has been drawn up 
by the Russian delegation to the League 
of Nations for presentation to the Assem- 
bly requesting it to invite the chairman 
of the World Disarmament Conference to 
bring it to a close and prepare a report 
upon its work and the causes of its prac- 
tical failure. The proposal suggests that 
Arthur Henderson, as chairman, have this 
report upon its work ready for presenta- 
tion to the League Council in February. 

Bruno Richard Hauptmann was indicted 
Sept. 26 by the Bronx County Grand Jury 
on the charge of extorting $50,000 ransom 
money from Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
after the kidnapping and murder of the 
aviator’s infant son 2% years ago. 

A “questionnaire” recently submitted 
to President Roosevelt by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States with a 
request that he clarify the administra- 
tion’s policies to restore confidence will be 
disregarded by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Fifty dead and more than 400 injured 
is the latest report from the State of 
Jalisco, Mexico, following the succession 
of recent earthquakes. 

Poland, playing host to the 22nd an- 
nual James Gordon Bennett balloon race, 
Sept. 26, had won the honors in that com- 
petition. Sixth place was given to the 
United States Navy balloon, piloted by 
Lieut. Kendall and H. T. Orville. 

The State Department Sept. 26 made 
publie a census which showed that a total 
of 429,209 American citizens are living 
permanently outside the country. The fig- 


whose stays abroad are of transitory na- 
ture. 

The world’s greatest liner, 40,000-ton 
hull, left the shipyard at Clydebank, Scot- 
land, after being christened by Queen 
Mary of Great Britain, Sept. 26. She 
gave the vessel her name, Queen Mary. 

Two of the three agencies proposed to 
take over the direction of the National 
Recovery Administration were created 
Sept. 27 by President Roosevelt. The first 
is the National Industrial Recovery Board 
composed of five members, which on Oct. 
15 will take over Gen, Johnson’s admin- 
istrative duties. The second is the Indus- 
trial Policy Committee. Donald R. Richberg, 
general counsel of the NRA, will be the 
director of the committee. It was empha- 
sized that the President would have lit- 
erally the last word in the NRA. 

Robert Moses, Park Commissioner of 
New York City, was nominated for Gov- 
ernor at the New York State convention, 
Sept. 28, at Rochester, by the Republicans. 
Governor Lehman, of New York, was re- 


nominated at the Democratic convention, , 


Sept. 27, at Buffalo, by the Democrats. 
The opening session Sept. 28 of the con- 
ference on the mobilization for human 
needs was addressed by President Roose- 
velt and Newton D. Baker on the White 


House lawn, where the delegates had 
gathered. 
The League of Nations Council con- 


cluded its 82nd session Sept. 28. Ecuador 
was received as a member of the League. 
Ecuador makes the 60th member. 

Exports for the first half of 1934 were 
22 per cent larger than for the same half 
of last year, according to the estimates of 
the National Chamber of Commerce. 

Property valued at nearly $20,000,000 
was left by Count Jacob Potocki to form 
a foundation designed to rid mankind of 
cancer and tubereulosis. Count Potocki, 
who was 70 years old, was one of Poland’s 
wealthiest aristocrats and landowners, 

The Civilian Conservation Corps totaled 
up its work sheet Sept. 29 and reported 
that work had been provided for 850,000 
young men, war veterans and Indians at 
a eost of $443,000,000—about $522.50 
apiece. 

The government’s best seller is about 
to pass the 8,000,000 mark. It is a little 
yellow paper-covered book called “Infant 
Care”, issued by the Children’s Bureau in 
1914. It was compiled by a group of fa- 
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mous “baby doctors” in 1914 and revised 
in 1929. 

For the first time since its creation, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
is considering a plan to pay farmers for 
increasing instead of reducing their pro- 
duction of a commodity designed as “basic” 
under its organie act. It is flax, whose 
product, linseed oil, is indispensable to the 
paint industry. 

Ownership of the birthplace at Cald- 
well, N. J., of Grover Cleveland, the 21st 
and 23rd President, was conveyed Oct. 6 
to the State of New Jersey as a permanent 
memorial. : 

In a radio speech to the nation Sept. 30, 
President Roosevelt called for an armistice 
between capital and labor while the newly 
reorganized NRA evolves legislation eal- 
culated permanently to safeguard the 
rights of each. 

The annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor opened its session 
Oct. 1 at San Francisco, Cal. The execu- 
tive council called for a permanent re- 
vision of the codes, and proposed a reor- 
ganization of the NRA on a permanent 
basis. 

By a decree of the Soviet Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, issued Sept. 30, hope 
is held out to Russia’s largest outeast 
class, the Kulaks, that they may soon at- 
tain the status of complete citizenship in 
the country of their birth. 

Former United States Senator John K. 
Shields, of Tennessee, died Sept. 30 near 
Knoxville. He was 76 years old. 

World unemployment continued through 
the summer to decrease from 1933, but 
less than in the spring of this year, ac- 
cording to the quarterly figures of the 
International Labor Office. The world’s 
idle has been cut 3,000,000 in a year. The 
total is now estimated at 19,000,000, 
against 22,000,000 last September. 

More than 3,000 delegates attended the 
annual conference of the National Safety 
Council which opened at Cleveland Oct. 1. 
At the present death rate 35,000 will be 
killed in the United States this year, as 
compared with 31,000 in 1933. 

Discussions looking to a reciprocal tariff 
agreement between the United States and 
Brazil were begun Oct. 1 at Washington 
by Osvaldo Aranha, the new Brazilian 
Ambassador, with Francis B. Sayre, As- 
istant Seeretary of State. 

Six hundred of the world’s foremost 
physicists attended the scientifie congress 
which opened in London, Eng., Oct, 1. 
The conference had been organized jointly 
by the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics and the Physical Society 
and was held by invitation of the Royal 
Society. 

According to a recent statement from 
the American Tree Association, 5,000,000 
trees are cut annually for telegraph and 
telephone poles, and we use 400,000,000 
fence posts every year. 

As a result of the great typhoon that 
swept across Central Japan on Sept. 19, 
epidemics of dysentery and typhoid fever 
have been spreading in the stricken areas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Can Christ Save Society?” By A. E. Gar- 
vie. Published by the Abingdon Press. 
Price $1. 

The chapters of the book bear the fol- 
lowing titles: 1, “The Present Crisis”; 2, 
“The Urgent Challenge”; 3, “The Chris- 
tion Ideal’; 4, “The Christian Conscience”. 

First we have an analysis of the present 
crisis. The World War is not accepted as 
the cause of the depression, but the cause 
is found in the present day economic and 
political situations. We have poverty 
amid plenty. The existing abnormal con- 
dition is largely due to the selfishness of 
man, to the acquisitive and competitive 
elements which find expression in the soul 
of man. 

“The Urgent Challenge” calls the 
Church to come to the rescue. Christ is 
the physician of a diseased world as well 
as of sin-sick souls. The time is oppor- 
tune for the Church to help solve these 
problems because the mammon rule has 
failed. In the day of its success it would 
have been more difficult for the Church 
to dethrone it. The disease is moral and 
the remedy must be moral, The writer 
pleads that the Church may lend her in- 
fluence to transform the social order both 
in her individual and corporate life. 

Here we meet with a divided mind. 
Many Christian people believe that indi- 
vidual members of the Church as citizens 
of the state and community should mani- 
fest .an interest in the social and political 
transformation of the community life, but 
are hesitant to thrust the Church into the 
field of politics and the social order as a 
corporate body. While the author en- 
deavors to enlist both the individual and 
corporate influence of the Church, he is 
obliged to make some exceptions such as 
making a deliverance on monetary stand- 
ards or economic movements where a 
technical mind alone can pass judgment. 

In the chapter entitled “The Christian 
Ideal”, the writer develops the thought of 
love as the supreme ideal. He takes as his 
thesis love to God, to self, and neighbor. 
The teachings of Jesus are interpreted 
according to the standard of love. “No 
isolated deed or word even of Jesus is 
an infallible canon, unless as love demands 
and prompts its acceptance.” It is difficult 
to find anywhere a more concise and sane 
presentation of the Christian ideal as pre- 
sented by Jesus and as it relates itself to 
self, neighbor and God than is found in 
this chapter. Self, by means of love, “is 
restricted by the duty of self-denial, self- 
discipline, and self-sacrifice, and becomes 
transformed into a universal human love 
like God’s in Christ and His cross.” 

“The Christian Conscience” fails to at- 
tain unto the Christian ideal. The Chris- 
tian conscience applied to the Christian 
ideal demands that society meets the 
physical needs of men, recognizes the 
sacredness of human personality, removes 
the barriers of sex, class, culture, nation 
and race, and insists that the spirit of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice on the part 
of individuals in society alone can meet 
the challenge. The Christian conscience 
must be sensitized to the will of God and 
when guided by the standard of love it 
will show the way of life, in service, in 
sacrifice and in partnership. While the 
Christian conscience must furnish moral 
guidance, the author stresses the fact 
that the Church must present Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord. God’s activity in Christ 
to save is necessary to save society and 
bring about a new creation. The book 
deserves a wide circulation. P. J. D. 
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Sept. 17 marks the passing of a loyal 
active member of Shiloh Church, Danville, 
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Pa., in the person of Mrs. Ethel L. King 
Baylor, wife of Deacon Ralph Baylor. 
Mrs. Baylor was a teacher in the Junior 
Department of the Church School, the 
treasurer of the School, and for years was 
a member of the cast in plays presented 
by Class 18. The day before her death 
she was present in her usual place in the 
Church service. She was born at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., Jan. 6, 1892, the daughter of 
Josiah and Rachael Alice (Dreisbach) 
King. She was confirmed by the late Rev. 
W. Thomas, pastor of the Bloomsburg 
Church, graduated from Bloomsburg High 
School, Class of 1911, attended the Blooms- 
burg State Teachers’ College and was mar- 
ried Oct. 7, 1912, by the late Rev. J. N. 
Bauman of Danville. Surviving her are 
her husband; three sons, Clyde K., Milton 
R., William T.; her father; and a brother, 


. Kenneth W. King; all active members of 


Shiloh Church. 


Funeral services were held in the home 
on Bloom Road, Sept. 20, in charge of the 
Rev. Clark W. Heller. Her life on earth 
was short, but extended and diffused in a 
glorious blessing in home, Church and com- 
munity. “As we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image 
of the heavenly.” “Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Cc. W. H. 


ELDER W. H. McCARDELL 


Zion congregation, Hagerstown, Md., 
has lost one of its most influential mem- 
bers in the death of Elder Wilfred H. Me- 
Cardell. He arrived at the end of his 
earthly journey Sept. 23, at the age of 83 
years, after an illness of about six weeks. 
He joined the Church 70 years ago, and 
as he grew older both his affection for 
and loyalty to the Church increased. He 
served on the consistory, without interrup- 
tion, for 57 years. During that time he 
also served as supt. of the Sunday School 
for 40 years. He was never absent from 
any of the services, unless out of the city, 
and that was very seldom. In all of the 
70 years that he belonged to the Church, 
he never missed one Holy Communion 
service. A similar loyalty and fidelity has 


been’ and is now manifested by all the 
members of his family. 

He and a brother, Mr. O. D. MeCardell, 
were in business together for a little more 
than 50 years, closing their store only a 
couple of months ago. The Church not 
only found Elder McCardell present at 
every service, but his affection and loyalty 
were abundantly manifested in numerous 
and generous gifts, both regular and spe- 
cial. He was buried on Sept. 25, the serv- 
ices being conducted in the Church, by the 
pastor, assisted by the Rev. Dr. H. L. G. 
Kieffer, of Frederick, Md. His remains 
were laid to rest in the burial ground at 
the side of the Church. Firm, generous, 
faithful, loyal, reverent and true, he has 
set a high standard in upholding the 
Church of the living God. Mr. McCardell 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Susan 
Cranwell McCardell; one daughter, Mrs. 
Nellie McCardell Hoffmeier, wife of Dr. 
Frank N. Hoffmeier; a granddaughter, 
Miss Jean Hoffmeier, a student at Hood 
College; one brother and two sisters, Odello 
D., Miss Lucretia, and Mrs. Mary A. Sei- 
denstricker, all of Hagerstown, Md. 


Ss. R. W. 


ARTHUR P. DRESSLER 


Trinity Church, Millersburg, Pa., recent- 
ly suffered a great loss in the home-going 
of Arthur P. Dressler. After a very seri- 
ous operation he made rapid progress to- 
ward recovery, and was hopeful of regain- 
ing his health. But improvement was 
short-lived, and on Aug. 24 he passed to 
his eternal reward, at the age of 47. Mr. 
Dressler served on the consistory for many 
years as deacon and elder. He frequently 
represented his congregation at Classis and 
Synod. He was supt. of the Junior De- 
partment of the Sunday School, and took 
an active part in all the work of the 
Church. He was useful everywhere and 
ever ready to do what he could. Truly he 
was a faithful servant of the Church. 
Surviving are his wife and one daughter, 
Miss Ruth, at home. The funeral service 
was held in Trinity Church Aug. 26, the 
pastor, Rey. Charles A. Huyette, officiat- 


ing, assisted by Rey. Roland Rupp, a for-~ — 


mer pastor. C. A. H 
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